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REVIEWS 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

An Introduction to the Study of Animal Mag- 
netism. By the Baron Dupotet de Sennevoy. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy. 
Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S. Whittaker. 

Tur medical profession has obtained consider- 

able credit for an imputed sagacity in resisting 

imposition, for an exemption from the usual 
jabilities to be humbugged by we to the 
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imagination. Dealing as the physician does 
with such positive and tangible matters as che- 
nistry, anatomy, and materia medica; being 
habitually conversant with the sensible properties 
ofalarge range of substances, it is supposed that 
sch a person must be especially guarded against 
the delusions of metaphysical abstractions, and 
inst the substitution of words for things. 

t this opinion is well founded we very much 
doubt. The practitioners of medicine, it is true, 
are, for obvious reasons, more advantageously 
than others, for forming independent judg- 
ments, and, as far as that is concerned, perhaps 
may, ceteris paribus, think more soundly: but 
that they are professionally better logicians, more 
accurate appreciators of evidence, more capable of 
taking account of what passes in their own mind, 
and of separating the impressions of their senses, 
from the false judgments, prejudices, and in- 
ferences which become amalgamated with them 
atthe instant of their reception, is by no means so 
dear. Physiology and pathology, though toa 
certain extent founded upon facts, are metaphy- 
sical pursuits to a much greater degree than most 
men imagine; and so little of stringency is there 
in the arguments upon which these sciences 
repose, that they have given rise to an endless 
secession of sects and schools, Not, however, 
to dwell upon the capabilities for reasoning ex- 
hibited by medical men, it is sufficient to appeal 
ty the cases which they daily and almost hourly 
put forth with such eager confidence, announcing 
stiking and multiplied cures, performed by cer- 
uin drugs or therapeutic processes,—which drugs 
and processes, after a brief but extensive popu- 
laity, are abandoned as fallacious, and consigned 
tooblivion,—and we must rest satisfied that men 
% circumstanced, if not pre-eminently the dupes 
i their own senses, are at least quite as liable 
fosee more or less than the truth in the subjects 
their observation, as others of less repute and 
authority. It is not indeed the circumstance of 
pssessing much learning, of being stocked with 
mextensive assortment of ideas, that qualifies 
for the proper estimate of evidence. It is pos- 
tible to possess a most ample and complete chest 
tools, without being able to use any one of them 
na workmanlike manner. If the original con- 
titution of the mind be not sound, if the natural 
tapacity for cool judgment be superseded by a 
bo fervid imagination, acquirements serve only 
overload and embarrass; and we often find a 
elfeducated man of natural shrewdness judging 
more soundly than very learned professional 
men, even in respect to their own specialities. 
ides,—we trust the credulous will forgive us 
fr our heterodoxy,—there are, we are satisfied, 
many paper-headed coxcombs, many who “ will 
tenderly be led by the nose as asses are,”—aye, 
mbers for numbers,) fully as many in the 
med professions as out of them; and we are 
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moreover “inclined to be of opinion,” that a 
fool’s head is as much a fool’s head when en- 
veloped in a doctor’s bonnet as when defended 
by a simple thrum night-cap. When, therefore, 
we hear of Doctor this or Doctor the other being 
decidedly convinced of this startling novelty, a 
staunch advocate for that marvellous discovery, 
we think the odds are rather against the discri- 
mination of the said doctors, than in favour of 
the miracle. The truth is, that a love of the 
marvellous is a disease which runs in the blood; 
the infirmity is, as we have already hinted — 
neum, No. 542], obviously constitutional; and 
Lord Winchelsea was perfectly right when he 
protested the other day against superstition being 
confined to any one class in society. 

We trust, then, that we shall stand excused of 
too much presumption, if we do not exactly pin 
our faith on the seeings and believings of the 
North London illuminati, if we dispute their 
clairvoyance, and if we still hold to the good 
old opinion, that— 

What’s impossible can never be, 
And very, very rarely comes to pass. 
It is not, however, a pleasant situation to be 
obliged to fight against odds, to bring down on 
our devoted heads the clamours of a clique, 
and to be compelled to maintain the truth, or, 
what we think is the truth, @ son corps defendant, 
We are rejoiced, therefore, that the Baron Du- 
potet has published his book,—not, indeed, for 
the scriptural reason, for the Baron is no enemy 
of ours, but—because it allows us to avoid the 
ungracious task of questioning the common sense 
of witnesses non coram judice, and to escape 
from the profitless labour of fighting with sha- 
dows that are eternally shifting. Here we have 
the English Pope of animal magnetism in black 
and white; and we hope that we may, without 
offence, express our opinion, that whoever puts 
faith in the delusion, on the strength of the 
Baron’s showing, is not fit to be trusted the 
length of his nose, even though it were as camus 
as that of Mr. Gibbon. 

Before, however, we commence with the 
Baron, we must turn aside for a moment to 
remark on one or two sophisms, which have been 
thrown across our path, and which stand in the 
way of the only method of dealing with your 
genuine miracle-mongers. And first, as to their 
own claims to credibility. It is said of the 
magnetists that many of them are men of known 
probity, and far removed from the suspicion of 
voluntary deception. Why not, then, afford 
them the same primd facie credit, which we 
gave to the statements of a Herschel or a Davy? 
To this we reply by referring to the nature of the 
statements themselves: every new fact alleged 
on authority is credible in proportion as it 
harmonizes with previous knowledge. Every 
anomaly it presents is a reason for hesitation ; 
and there is a point beyond which the dictates 
of common sense cannot be forced. To this it 
is objected, that we know not the bounds of pos- 
sibility ; and the most apparently absurd impro- 
bability may therefore be true. The argument, 
even if abstractedly correct, which it is not, is yet 
a truth on which no sound mind should act. 
Hot-brained enthusiasts alone would obey such a 
maxim; and there are always enough of these, 
to serve on a forlorn hope, and rescue drowning 
Truth from her well, should it have happened 
that she has fallen into it. The sober-minded, 
then, may conscientiously avail themselves of 





another aphorism, touching the potentialities 
of the pig; namely, that though that animal 
may whistle, his organization is not the most 
favourably adapted to the process. 

Animal magnetism is a complex of many 
particulars,—first, of physiological statements, 
some of which, when stripped of their exag- 
gerations, are curious, and may, perhaps, on 
further investigation, lead to an extension of 
our knowledge concerning the nervous sys- 
tem; secondly, of a theory concerning the 
cause of these phenomena; and lastly, of cer- 
tain psychological statements. Now, if the 
partisans of this boasted science had confined 
themselves to detailing their experiments con- 
cerning the first of these particulars in a spirit 
of philosophy, with modesty and doubt, they 
would not have encountered hostility from any 
party; and even if their discovery had turned 
out a mare’s nest, as we think it will, they would 
have lost no credit by the transaction. But 
coupling as they have their imputed facts with a 
theory, which every tyro in philosophy may 
perceive to be as yet no more than a rash and 
hasty generalization from a few imperfect obser- 
vations,—and moreover asking public credit for 
their psychological mysteries, which carry re- 
futation on the very announcement, we hold 
that every scientific man who regards his own 
character should keep aloof from them, and 
refrain from sanctioning by direct participation 
in their proceedings, a transaction so likely to 
lead to mischievous consequences. If there exist 
sensible men who have a curiosity or a doubt as 
to the nature of the whole affair, it would be easy 
for them to conduct their experiments apart, and 
keep the results to themselves, until they shall 
have reduced them within the natural bounds of 
science, and rendered them intelligible and defi- 
nite; but as yet we hold that the magnetists 
have shown no tokens of possessing a philo- 
sophical spirit, a cool judgment, or a critical 
knowledge of the nature of truth and its rela- 
tions, which should remove them from the class 
of the Cagliostros, the Katerfeltos, or the em- 
perors of all the conjurors; or justify men of 
real science in affording them the co-operation 
they call for. 

As to the argument put forward in favour of 
magnetism by a contemporary, founded on the 
opposition made to Gallileo and its event, we 
reply, in the first place, that the odium of that 
opposition is confined strictly to the inquisitorial 
persecution with which it was connected; and 
secondly, that if some great truths have encoun- 
tered the hostility of the scientific, which ulterior 
examination has shown to have been ill-directed, 
many dangerous absurdities have been also 
crushed by the same process. ‘To bring the 
former instances to bear upon this question, and 
refuse it the benefit of the latter, is a fallacy of 
the first water. Man is infinitely more bene- 
fited by doubt, reasonable or not reasonable, 
than most persons imagine; and nature has 
mercifully instilled the instinct in the bosoms of 
the few, to guard mankind against the mounting 
enthusiasm and childish credulity of the many, 
Time, however, as the Italians say, is a gentle- 
man, and always puts the matter in question in 
its true light, to the permanent benefit of all 
mankind. 

Touching the sophistical appeal which is made 
to the evidence of the senses and the weight of 
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inference to be drawn from the concurrent con- 
viction of “all sorts and conditions of persons,” 
who have flocked to witness the practices of the 
magnetisers, we bég leave again [ Atheneum, 
ante, No. 542] to refer to the parallel case of the 
Egyptian jugglers. When desired to raise up 
the spectrum of any given individual, they take 
a youth, pour a little ink into his hand, and, 
after sundry mummeries by way of incantation, 
they desire him to look on the fluid and declare 
what he sees; the child forthwith affirms that 
he beholds a scene in which the desired person 
figures; and he describes him with an accuracy 
that usually satisfies the questionists. In some 
instances the persons evoked were and must have 
been unknown to the juggler,—Shakespeare, 
for instance, and Nelson with his one arm: yet 
the experiment equally succeeded ; and this was 
done in the presence of several Englishmen of 
education, men of the world, who could not 
detect the source and means of the mystification. 
They did not, however, incontinently surrender 
their reason to the impressions of the senses 
when thus taken off their guard, or believe in 
the reality of an impossibility, merely because it 
seemed to have been performed. In the same 
manner we hold ourselves justified in deciding 
concerning the tales of clairvoyance, and 
prevision (Anglicé, prophesying), with which 
our ears are dinned. Should we see these 
imputed mysteries with our own eyes (if we 
may use a nonsensical expression, when so 
many persons submit to see with other people’s) 
we should not credit our senses ; for they would 
bear testimony to that which is incompatible 
with the end and purpose of our physical organi- 
zation, which would strip truth of all its criteria, 
and reduce the phenomena of nature to a mere 
causeless, baseless phantasmagoria. Humanity, 
in fact, is subjected to few sources of error more 
difficult to deal with than those arising from a 
careless use of the organ of sight. That much 
of what we think we see is not in the sensation 
itself, but is inferred by an act of judgment, is 
generally known to all educated persons; but 
few are aware how far enthusiasm and a desire 
for the marvellous will mislead us, both in our 
estimates of what is actually passing before our 
eyes, and in the connecting it with a predeter- 
mined cause. Dubois, in commenting on the 
Report of the Institute on animal magnetism, 
attributes much to this cause of error. ‘ There 
is no doubt,” he says, “the commissioners saw 
the phenomena they describe, but there is an 
enormous difference between the facts observed 
and the conclusions drawn from them.” In 
respect to the peculiar phenomena of the class to 
which the effects of magnetism belong, every- 
thing depends on the ratio recipientis ; and the 
mental idiosyncrasies of the percipient must be 
known before we should trust ourselves to decide 
even on our own competency. 

Having premised thus much, we turn to the 
Baron Dupotet’s volume, and we most con- 
scientiously declare that a more unsatisfactory 
statement, one more replete with self-contra- 
diction, inconsequent reasoning, daring petitio 
principii, gratuitous assertion and mere non- 
sense, it has never been our misfortune to 
encounter. In almost every page is to be found 
matter tending directly to damage the character 
of the author, as a cool dispassionate observer, 
capable of duly estimating the value and conse- 
quence of what he sees, or to place the subject 
of the book itself in a disadvantageous point of 
view ; and we are satisfied that if the new science, 
as it is called, may be taken upon the author’s 
own report, no individual, accustomed to the 
study of the natural sciences, will hesitate in 
setting the whole down as one unmeasured 
humbug. 


To begin with the beginning of the subject, 


though not of the volume, let us see what the 
Baron has put forth concerning the means to be 
employed in inducing the phenomena. From 
his own statement, it is clear that a running 
succession of disagreements has subsisted, from 
the very beginning, among the different mys- 
tagogs; that the same effects have been pro- 
duced by very opposite methods, as we shall 
hereafter show, and that different effects pro- 
ceed from the same mode of treatment. We 
begin with the Baron’s narrative of the manipu- 
lations adopted by Mesmer, to excite magnetic 
effects : 

“The following is a description of the magnetic 
process and apparatus which he employed, and which 
were submitted to the examination of the commis- 
sioners in 1784:—In the middle of a large room was 
placed a circular vessel, termed the baquet, a few feet 
in height, furnished with a lid in two parts, moving 
on hinges in a central line. This lid was perforated 
with holes, through which were inserted a number of 
curved and moveable iron rods. Its interior was 
filled with bottles full of water previously magnetised. 
These were placed over one another in such a manner 
that the first row had their necks converging towards 
the centre of the vessel, and their bases turned to- 
wards the circumference; and the next set was 
arranged in an opposite position. The baquet itself 
contained also a certain quantity of water filling up 
the interstices which were left by this symmetrical 
arrangement of the bottles; and to this a quantity of 
iron filings, pounded glass, sulphur, manganese, and 
a variety of other substances, was occasionally added. 
The patients then stood round this apparatus, and 
applied the iron rods to the affected parts of the body, 
or encircled themselves with a hoop suspended for 
that purpose. Sometimes they laid hold of each 
other by the thumb and index finger, and formed 
what was called a chain. The magnetiser then held 
an iron rod, which he moved to and fro before them, 
for the purpose of directing at will the course of the 
magnetic fluid. The whole apparatus of water, 
bottles, and metallic rods was supposed to facilitate 
the circulation of the fluid; and during this time a 
person occasionally played on the piano or harmo- 
nicon; for it was one of Mesmer’s axioms, that the 
magnetic fluid was especially propagated by sound. 
These processes, which may appear whimsical, formed 
the basis of the treatment in common, or by the 
baquet; but it being presumed that the universal 
fluid was everywhere, the magnetiser himself was 
thought to possess a certain quantity which he could 
communicate and direct, either by means of a rod, 
or simply by the motion of his outstretched fingers. 
To these gestures, performed at a distance, were also 
added certain slight touchings on the hypochondria, 
the epigastric region, or the limbs. In order to in- 
crease the power of these processes, trees, water, 
food, and other subjects, were magnetised, for all the 
bodies in nature are, according to Mesmer, suscep- 
tible of magnetisation.” 

Then follows another method, (attributed, as 
if in contradiction to the last, to “ Mesmer him- 
self,”) which, the Baron says, “will give a 
correct idea of the manner in which he wished 
the operation to be conducted.” It is arranged 
in the form of a catechism. 

“ Q.—How must a patient be touched to make 
him feel the effects of magnetism ? 

“A.—You must place yourself opposite to him, 
with your back turned towards the north, and draw 
your own close against his feet ; you must then place, 
without pressure, both your thumbs on the plexus of 
the nerves in the epigastrium, and stretch your fingers 
towards the hypochondria. It is beneficial occa- 
sionally to move your fingers on the sides, and espe- 
cially in the region of the spleen. After having con- 
tinued this exercise for about a quarter of an hour, 
you should change your mode of operating, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. 

“Q.—What ought to be done before we cease 
magnetising ? 

“ A.—You must endeavour to put the magnetic 
fluid in equilibrium in every part of the body. This 
may be done by presenting the index finger of the 
right hand at the summit of the head on the left side, 
and then drawing it down the face to the breast and 





over the lower extremities. In this mancuvre an 
iron rod may be used instead of the fifiger. 
“Q.—Can we not augment the force, or the quan- 
tity, of the magnetic fluid on individuals ? 

* A.—The power of magnetism is augmented by 
establishing a direct communication between several 
persons. 

“ Q.—How is this communication established? 

“ A.—In two ways; the more simple is to form g 
chain, with a certain number of persons made to hold 
each other’s hands; it can also be done by means of 
the baquet,” &c. 

Here, then, are thrown overboard the whole 
juggling apparatus by which Mesmer at first 
sought to give to his imposition the appearance 
of a natural process, and to fascinate the eyes 
of the simple and the uneducated. He himself 
abandons his own contrivance as unnece: 
that is, ineffectual, and independent of the re- 
quired end. He thus convicts himself of having 
been, if not a deliberate charlatan, the dupe of 
his own imagination,—one capable of attributing 
long trains of phenomena to the agency of a 
machinery altogether foreign to them, and of a 
consequent incapacity for discriminating be- 
tween fact and fiction. 

Dismissing Mesmer, we next come to Mons, 
Puységur, who is brought on the scene preserib- 
ing manipulations of a different kind ; and intro- 
ducing a new element into the process—the will 
of the operator. 

“ The following are the directions which the Mar. 
quis de Puységur gave for conducting the operation: 
* You are,’ said he, ‘ to consider yourself as a ; 
your arms, and particularly your hands, being its 
poles; and, when you touch a patient by laying one 
of your hands on his back and the other in direct 
opposition upon his stomach, you are to imagine that 
the magnetic fluid has a tendency to circulate from 
one hand to the other through the body of the patient. 
You may vary this position by placing one hand 
upon the head and the other upon the stomach, still 
with the same intention, the same desire of doing good. 
The circulation from one hand to the other will con- 
tinue, the head and stomach being the parts of the 
body where the greatest number of nerves converge, 
these are, therefore, the two centres to which your 
action ought to be mostly directed. Friction is quite 
unnecessary ; it is sufficient to touch with great atten- 
tion, endeavouring to produce an increase of heat in 
the palms of the hands, &c. * * If, when magnetis 
ing a patient, you perceive that he experiences a 
certain numbness, or slight spasm, attended with 
nervous shocks; and should you then observe that 
he closes his eyes, you must rub them lightly with 
your thumbs to prevent the convulsive winking of 
the eyelids. You will know that your patient is in 
the magnetic sleep when you see him sensible to your 
action when you hold your thumb opposite to the 
plexus. A patient, in his crisis, should answer no 
one but his magnetiser, and allow nobody else to 
touch him.’ ” 

We have said that “the will” is here intro 
duced as a new cause; we should have added, 
that opinion also goes for something. 

“M. de Puységur concludes his instructions by 
reminding his pupils that ‘man, being ever actuated 
by the consideration of his own interest, seldom per 
forms a good action without at the same time servidg 
his own private ends. In other words, it is only by 
discovering in himself a spiritual principle of a higher 
order, emanating directly from the Creator of the 
universe, that he can feel the necessity of gratifying 
the desires of his soul, who, like her own divine Or- 
ginal, can delight in nothing but that which is i 
harmony with goodness and truth. This intimat 
conviction increases to a considerable degree the 
magnetiser’s power.’” 

We will not pause to notice the senseles 
jargon, which forms the body of this quotatie 
and shows a weakness of intellect, which sho 
disqualify the party as an authority for ¢ 

simplest fact. We desire the reader, however 
to note well the ease with which this fact co 
cerning the influence of opinion, is assert 


and the indifference with which the auth 
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cr 82 Tt the work before us subsequently drops it in his 
the quan. | narrative. We now come to a new revolution 
in the practice :— 
nented by « All magnetisers, however, did not agree in the 
en several § adoption of the new method. Some maintained that 
performed without the concurrence of the 
lished? will to act, and even when accompanied by a con- 
to form a volition, were nevertheless perfectly magnetic, 
de tohold § and actually produced the usual effects. Others, on 
means of | the contrary, insisted that the will to act should 
always accompany the gestures; and that these 
he whole [| without the will were absolutely powerless. There 
r at first | Were even some who looked upon the gestures as a 
pearance useless accompaniment to the operation, and saw 
the e nothing more in them than a mechanical contrivance, 
e hi Yes § alculated to fix the attention and sustain the will of 
e himself the magnetiser, the latter being considered as the 
ecessary, # sle cause of the magnetic phenomena. But not- 
f the Te- | withstanding this conflict of opinions, the manipula- 
of having | tions continued to form a principal part of the opera- 
» dupe of Ff tion, and the instructions of M. de Puységur were 
ttributing fj generally followed.” 
ney of a Thus, we see, that not only the will is, by 
and of a | many magnetisers, unceremoniously dismissed 
iting be- § from all share in the process, but the gesticula- 
tions themselves are called in question. What 
to Mons, § then remains? nothing but imagination. Either 
prescrib- § these things are necessary, or they are not. If 
and intro- i they are necessary, whence this disagreement ? 
—the will § if not, why are they insisted upon at all? A 
raph or two further on, M. de Puységur 
1 the Mar. Kimself discovers that he has hitherto been in a 
operation: § seriots error. He finds out that contact with 
‘a magnet; # the patient may be inoperative, and is unne- 
hen = cessary; that pressure on the stomach is not re- 
. tp quired, and that he can magnetise “ with superior 
ragine that advantage at a distance.” ys these facts the 
alate from § Baron’s own comment is delicious, and we 
he patient, § tiously recommend it to the attention of our 
one hand ers :— 
mach, still § “But, notwithstanding all this, I am persuaded 
doing good. § that the doctrines which have hitherto been taught 
r will con- § are premature, and that, although they are supported 
arts of the § bya great number of facts, yet most of those facts 
8 converge, # have been but imperfectly observed, and the theories 
vhich your § based upon them are of necessity erroneous. The 
ion is quite § ahuurd statements and extravagant theories which 
reat atten- § have been put forth on the subject of animal magne- 
of heat in tim are almost incredible; and it is by no means 
| magneti § wonderful that many conscientious individuals have, 
eriences 8 @ on the very threshold of the inquiry, turned away in 
nded with It has even been alleged that, in order to 
bserve that ff be successful, the magnetiser should possess the car- 
ightly with § dinal virtues of faith, hope, and charity,—that mag- 
winking of § netism can take no effect on any patient in the pre- 
atient is in ence of a sceptic; in fact, no discovery has ever 
ible to your # been more exposed by its own advocates to the ridi- 
osite to the cile and satire of its opponents.” 
oy ake Immediately after this tirade, which, at least, 
y issufficiently naive, comes the process employed 
‘ by M. Deleuze (another mystagog), which the 
nm Baron says is “most in accordance with the 
ve added, present state of the science.” 

4 “* When a patient,’ he observes, ‘wishes you to 
jactions h cure him by magnetism, and when his friends and 
vs 4 nedical attendants are not opposed to it, should you 
son fel disposed to comply with his desire, and be deter- 


nined to continue the treatment so long as it may be 
Necessary, you must agree with him as to the time of 
tach sitting, and impress on him that his promise 
Must he punctual, and that he must not be satisfied 
With a few days’ trial, but must follow your advice 
respecting his diet, &c. ‘Having thus conferred 
together, and resolved upon treating the subject 
triously, remove from the patient all such persons as 
might annoy you, and keep none but the necessary 
Witnesses (one only, if possible,) in the room. Then 
Prepare yourself so as to be neither too warm nor too 
tld, and to enjoy perfect freedom in your gestures ; 
You should also take your precautions not to be in- 
rrupted ‘during the sitting. These preliminaries 
Wranged, seat your patient as conveniently as possible, 
‘nd place yourself opposite to him, on a seat rather 
3 8 te More elevated than his, so as to hold his knees between 

author ag !rs, and to touch your feet with his own. Request 
























to give himself up, to think of nothing, and not 





to distract his attention by examining the effects he 
may experience ; to be full of hope, and not to be 
uneasy or alarmed, should the magnetic influence 
produce in him momentary pains. After having 
composed yourself, hold his thumbs between your 
fingers, so that the inside of your thumbs may touch 
the inside of his, and fix your eyes upon him. You 
may remain from two to five minutes in this position, 
or until you feel that your thumbs and his are at the 
same temperature. This being done you must with- 
draw your hands, by moving them outwardly right 
and left, so that the inward surface be turned out- 
wards, and raise them as high as the head ; you must 
then lay them on both shoulders, and leave them 
there for about one minute; then bring them down 
along the arms to the extremity of the fingers, touch- 
ing slightly all the way. You will repeat this manipu- 
lation five or six times, keeping your hands off the 
body when you raise them. You will then hold 
your hands above the head for a moment, and draw 
them down before the face, at a distance of about two 
inches, as low as the pit of the stomach. Here you 
will stop again for about two minutes, laying your 
thumbs on the pit of the stomach, and your fingers 
under the ribs. You will then slowly come down 
the body as low as the knees. These manipulations 
should be repeated during the greater part of the sitting. 
You will also occasionally come nearer to the patient, 
so as to lay your hands behind his shoulders, and bring 
them slowly down the spine, and thence over the hips 
and along the thighs, down to the knees or the feet. 
When you wish to bring the sitting to a close, you 
must take care to draw the magnetic fluid to the ex- 
tremities of the hands and feet, by lengthening your 
line of motion beyond these extremities, each time 
shaking your fingers. Lastly, you will make before 
the face, and even before the breast, a few transverse 
manipulations, at a distance of three or four inches. 
It is essential to magnetise invariably downward from 
the head toward the extremities, and never upwards 
from the extremities towards the head. The down- 
ward manipulations are magnetic,—that is, they are 
accompanied with the intention of magnetising. The 
movements made upwards are not so. When the mag- 
netiser operates upon the magnetisee, they are said to 
be en rapport—which means a peculiar and acquired 
disposition, by virtue of which the magnetiser exerts 
an influence upon the magnetisee ; in other words a 
communication of vital principle is established between 
them; and when this has once taken place, the mag- 
netic action is renewed at every subsequent sitting, 
the instant the operation begins.’ It would not be 
easy to give a better description of the mode of con- 
ducting the magnetic operation than this of M. 
Deleuze; but from his very minute account of the 
manipulations, it might be supposed that the operation 
consisted principally in them. This would be agrievous 
error. It is important to remember that the magnetic 
power does not consist in mere gestures ; another medium 
is necessary, which the manipulations merely bring into 
play at the command of the will. This medium may 
be termed the vitalprinciple,life spiritualized, universal, 
magnetic, or nervous fluid—it matters not. . But most 
assuredly there is an emanation of a peculiar agent, 
for out of nothing nothing comes; and manipulations 
alone, performed with the greatest care, could never 
produce the slightest magnetic results. The operation 
may be said to be almost purely inte/lectual—its 
success depending on the energy of the will; and we 
must learn to exercise this faculty before we can 

educe its latent energies. Hence we observe some 
magnetisers readily obtain results by processes much 

less complicated. They merely move their hands in 

a certain direction, as taught by Dr. Rostan. They 

excite the course of the nerves by slightly touching 

the individual alternately on the head and epigas- 

trium. I know many who never touch their patients; 

they act at the distance of some inches, and have a 

particular rule of conduct to control the effects pro- 

duced; and in the cure of diseases this method 

appears to be more successful than that accompanied 

by complex manual movements. The error of mag- 

netisers in general is, that they pursue the arbitrary 

dictates of their own fancy, instead of bring guided 

by observation. They aver, with much self-confidence, 

that if we wish to produce a certain effect, we must 

magnetise in such or such a manner; that if we 

would obtain another result, we must operate dif- 

ferently.” 
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We entreat pardon for this lengthy quotation 
of disgusting and unparalleled nonsense; but 
we could not, in a smaller compass, set forth the 
manifold contradictions into which the adepts 
have fallen, even in the very simplest and most 
obvious part of their boasted art. To avoid an 
equally protracted comment, we have marked 
with italics a few passages in which new points 
of theory or practice are mentioned, or which 
are otherwise deserving of attention; these we 
leave to the reader’s own reflection. 

Again, in page 155, we are told that “a good 
moral and physical constitution” is by np means 
essential to rn magnetiser’s success; while, at 
page 158, it is asserted that “a greater obstacle 
to the developement of the magnetic power is 
pride.” We have seen, too, that Puységur 
found the application of the magnetiser’s hand 
to the stomach of the patient produced no effect ; 
it is afterwards asserted that this application, 
made by one who was not an adept, produced 
the most dangerous and violent consequences. 
In page 155, we are told that it is an absurd 


| notion which “some magnetisers imagine, that 


they possess greater virtue and magnetic powers 
more developed than other men”; while, in page 
158, the Baron attributes certain impediments to 
success, to “a natural want of power in the mag- 
netiser,” depending on “ debility of organs,” or 
“a mind unable to act freely.” 

We must not, however, leave this part of the 
subject without quoting what the Baron himself 
says, relative to the operation; and we beg to 
call attention to the brilliant specimen of illus- 
trative argument in the simile of the burning- 
glass. 

“Tt is not necessary that an individual should be- 
lieve in animal magnetism, to experience the effects 
which it induces. If the patient be perfectly passive, 
he is generally more susceptible of being magnetised 
with success than in any other condition. Further- 
more, contrary to that which has been often stated, 
the passes serving to conduct the magnetic fluid may 
be made either perpendicularly or transversely. The 
sensible or apparent effect, however, seems to be 
produced only when there is an incipient or complete 
saturation of the nervous system of the patient, by 
the fluid which apparently issues from the nerves ot 
the operator. The most favourable condition to re- 
ceive this magnetic saturation with benefit, is not yet 
accurately determined ; a weakly or abnormal state 
is, however, generally speaking, most favourable to 
its reception. On the part of the magnetiser, the 
most important rule he can adopt is to exert the 
greatest energy of volition he can command. As, 
when the light of the sun is transmitted through a 
burning glass, even in the depth of winter, the solar 
rays which previously gave little or no warmth, being 
concentrated and thus brought to a focus, ignite the 
combustible substances exposed to them: so likewise 
the human mind, which is the mirror of the soul, by 
converging its rays into one focus, affects the soul 
brought into juxta-position with itself. J repeat, the 
magnetiser must will with the utmost perseverance; 
[Yet at page 160 he cautions sceptics against trifling 
with so powerful an agency.] he must not pity when 
he can succour the afflicted; he need offer no vows; 
but let him believe in his power, and act with energy. 
* * T would even advise him not to divide his atten- 
tion by thinking of the manipulations prescribed by M. 
Deleuze, for by them alone the phenomena cannot be 
induced; besides which, when he looks for instruc- 
tion, he will be at a loss to determine whether the 
effects produced be the result of the monotony of the 
process. I also recommend the magnetiser to stand 
before his patient instead of sitting. He should not 
touch him, but his passes should be made opposite to 
him, at a little distance. Every magnetiser does not, 
however, obtain the same results.” 

Here, then, we close our quotations as to the 
means recommended for adoption in exciting the 
magnetic paroxysm. If these means are not the 
same in the hands of all operators,—if the ob- 
servations of one are contradicted by those of 
others,—if the effects imputed to the various 
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manipulations have in turn been produced with- 
out their employment,—if no two operators hold 
the same opinion on their utility, may we not 
conclude that the whole is a delusion; and that 
the phenomena cannot, in the present state of 
our knowledge, be safely referred to any other 
cause than imagination, and the influence of the 
strong mind on the weak? As for what is con- 
stantly asserted of the effect of these operations 
when applied without the patient's knowledge, 
and through intervening screens and doors, on 
the Baron’s own showing, it is not entitled to the 
slightest credit. If, in this operation, the will, 
as he avers, be everything, and the manipula- 
tions merely a means for fixing the attention of 
the patient, then the magnetiser’s mummeries 
behind the door go for nothing, and prove 
nothing. There is in these propositions such 
striking contradictions, that any one of them 
totally destroys the credit of the others. In one 
case, manipulations are necessary; in others, 
a mere look of the magnetiser suffices; in others, 
again, the mere act of will is averred to produce 
all the effects. Choose, Mons. Je Baron, which 
mode you please, but stick to your choice, in 
the name of consistency. 

In the meantime, we can readily imagine, 
what has been averred by many persons of 
sound judgment both in this country and in 
France,—namely, that when the experiment of 
magnetising without the knowledge of the pa- 
tient has been tried in their presence, the event 
has directly contradicted the intention: that 
the manipulations have been employed without 
effect ; and that the effect has occurred when no 
manipulation was attempted. This, be it observed, 
is not one of those negatives that avail nothing 
against one successful instance. If there be 
cause and effect in the business, the experiment 
should never fail; for that is not a cause which 
is not universally coupled with its consequence. 
It is rather too cool to appeal to an experimen- 
tum crucis, and then, when it falls short of its 
promise, to back out on a quibble. 

Turning from the operation, to its effects, the 
Baron's narrative exhibits a similar discrepance 
in the statements of different magnetists. The 
patients submitted to Mesmer’s process, he tells 
us— 

“ Experienced various unusual sensations, such as 
undefinable pains in the body, particularly in the 
head and stomach ; an increase or suppression of 
cutaneous perspiration ; palpitation of the heart, and 
a momentary obstruction of breathing. Sometimes 
a certain exaltation of the mind, and a lively sense 
of comfort was experienced: the nervous system in 
particular was often powerfully affected. The organs 
of the senses also underwent unusual modifications ; 
ringing in the ears, vertigo, and sometimes somno- 
lency of a peculiar character, supervened. These 
effects, which were diversified according to the nature 
of the diseases and idiosyncrasies of the patients, 
became more and more developed as the operation 
proceeded ; and this series of phenomena terminated 
by convulsions. T'his convulsive state being established 
in one patient, soon manifested itself in all the rest. It 
was designated, as I have already explained, by the 
name of the magnetic crisis ; and as this usually was 
the ultimatum of the results produced, it was looked 
upon as the chief object of. the magnetic influence, 
and as the means employed by nature to effect a 
cure, Sometimes these convulsions were of remark- 
able violence and duration, and on this account pa- 
tients seized by them were carried into an adjoining 
room, called sulle des crises, where they gradually 
recovered their senses ; and then, which is a remark- 
able circumstance, they experienced noinconvenience, 
excepting a slight sensation of fatigue ; many even 
stated that they felt decidedly relieved. To these 
physiological, were often added very extraordinary 
moral, phenomena ; some of the patients burst into 
immodcrate fits of laughter, others melted into tears ; 
they often appeared mutually attracted by irresistible 
impulses of sympathy, and seemed to entertain the 
most lively afiection for each other. But the most 





surprising circumstance was the prodigious influence 
which the magnetiser exercised over his patients. 
The least sign of his will excited or calmed the con- 
vulsions, commanded love or hatred. He thus stood 
before them like a magician with his wand, under 
the waving of which their souls and bodies were kept 
in submissive obedience.” 

In this passage, besides the plain indication 
afforded by the statement given in italics, that 
the whole was an affair of imagination, we col- 
lect that Mesmer looked no further than the 
crisis, and saw none of the mysteries invented 
by later adepts. He also believed that this crisis 
was essential to the curing of disease; while 
Puységur, on the contrary, considered it as an 
accident, arising from a mismanagement of the 
process; and “ he thought he could establish, in 
contradiction to the theory of Mesmer, that the 
convulsions were an unnatural state; that, far 
from being conducive to the cure of diseases, 
they had an opposite tendency; and, finally, 
that it was the magnetiser’s duty to calm rather 
than provoke them.” 

The Baron has two separate chapters on the 
physiological and the psychological effects of 
magnetism ; but in treating the subject he does 
not draw the line between them with any ac- 
curacy; nor do we see where such line can be 
drawn, except that between the possible and 
the redivon~ vf Of these psychological effects, 
we may observe, that each succeeding mys- 
tagog has added some extravagance to that of 
his predecessors. Mesmer knew nothing of 
somnambulism; and when that was brought to 
light by subsequent adepts, some one followed 
with clairvoyance. Again, when that absur- 
dity was swallowed, prevision was superimposed. 
After that, nothing remains to be added: the 
monstrous and the impossible cannot be car- 
ried further. Respecting this clairvoyance, the 
imputed phenomena scarcely ever occur twice 
exactly alike. First, it is confined to what is 
passing in the patient’s own body; then it is 
extended to the disease of another placed in 
magnetic report ; then Madame Plantin’s daugh- 
ter, in her magnetic sleep, saw what had hap- 
pened to her mother, who was absent. Again, 
one patient sees the dial of a watch, or rather 
feels it, through the glass, when applied to the 
pit of the stomach. Another reads printed books 
with the palm of her hand and the sole of her 
foot ; a third “ had the power of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling with her fingers,” or when the ob- 
ject is held three inches from the back of the 
head. Then comes a sharper-sighted lady, who 
fairly saw a letter in the magnetiser’s ‘“ pocket 
book, between a blue and yellow card.” (p. 92).+ 
In one case, we are gravely told of a patient 
that “the epigastrium, about an inch above the 
umbilicus, received all the perceptions of the 
senses.” When a flute was played, touching 
this part, the patient heard; when the instru- 
ment was removed, the perception of its music 
ceased ;—and in the very next page, it is related 
that a magnetised patient of Mr. Strombeck 
(also a Baron), “saw a paper [not present] 
written by him, and stated that it consisted of 
two paragraphs, containing a certain number of 
lines. ‘I went for the paper (says he), and 
counted the lines, and I shuddered as if I had 
seen a supernatural being.’ The same patient 
saw a proof sheet in an upper story.” Contact, 
then, is not necessary to the perception of the 
object, and the story of the flute was a ben tro- 
vato, Another patient has a closed letter pre- 
sented to him: he could read the address, but 
could not discover any of its contents. He was 
shown another letter, and declared “that he 
could not read it, as he did not understand Eng- 





+ This girl, Petronille Leclerc by name, died in the Sal- 
petricre in 1833, having declared, on her death-bed, to the 
pati in the hospital, that the whole was a mystification. 
See Lee on Animal Magnetism, p. 46. 








lish: in fact, it was an English letter.” This 
last anecdote contains, on the face of it, the 
fullest evidence of imposture. How did the man 
know that the language was English, and not 
some other unknown tongue? Besides, if som. 
nambulists can read the appearances within their 
own bowels, with no previous knowledge of ana. 
tomy, why not read English, when they have 
not learned it? ‘ Bertrand mentions two female 
somnambulists who expressed themselves, durin 
the paroxysm, very distinctly in Latin ; theyh 
in their waking state only a very imperfect know. 
ledge of it.” Fie! Mr. Bertrand, why not say 
at once, “no knowledge at all”? The fact would 
not be more impossible, and it would sound much 
better. Again, Baron Massias (magnetism jg 
lucky in Barons) declares that “the magnetic 
somnambule is conscious of the state and orga- 
nization of an absent person, on merely touching 
a vestment which has been worn, or an object 
which has been touched, by the same person,” 
Why not also tell what that person has been do- 
ing, thinking, or saying? Why not anything 
referring to the tailor who made the garment, 
or to any other person who may ever have 
touched it. 

These are a few only of the statements made 
by Baron Dupotet which contradict each other, 
and are utterly incompatible with any hypo- 
thesis. At one time we are told, that the mag- 
netised person knows the state of another's 
disease, by means of an. intercommunication, 
called “ being en rapport,” the consequence of a 
magnetic atmosphere common to both the 
ties ; and then we are led to believe that the 
somnambulist acquires knowledge of facts oc- 
curring at vast distances, where no such inter- 
communication is possible. 

With respect to “ prevision,” it is obvious that 
there can be no immediate relation between the 
present and the future, of which the nervous 
system can in any imaginable state take cogni- 
zance. The epileptic can only be supposed to 
see the condition of the blood vessels in his own 
brain, which may be more or less distended, or 
contract with a greater or less force or rapidity. 
But between these facts, and the recurrence of 
the fit on Tuesday week, or Wednesday fortnight, 
there is no possible relation which is not liable 
to be broken by every change in diet, sleep, me- 
dicine, intellectual or moral excitement, or by 


‘any and every accidental stimulus that may 


occur in the interval. The pretension is at utter 
warfare with the nature of things, and can only be 
advanced by one grossly ignorant, or incurably 
mendacious: and yet it is boldly set down here, 
as an instance of such prevision, that a som- 
nambulist “ announced, several months _previ- 
ously, the day, the hour, the minute of the re 
turn of epileptic fits.” Still more barefaced is 
the assertion of “ prevision” relative to others; 
like that of Madame Plantin’s daughter, who, it 
is said, foretold that her mother would die after 
a short interval. These pretences to prevision 
and clairvoyance, also, have all the characters 
common to similar mysteries, which have been 
proved to be fraudulent. Among these 
their being confined to circumstances which are 
within the control of mere ordinary jugglers; 
such as distinguishing cards and letters, which 
the learned pig did as cleverly as the best of the 
somnambulists. ‘They are all, likewise, marked 
by a total disproportion of means to ends. 
mitting the facts, what has been learned through 
these wonderful agencies? Has any previsionist 
foretold anything of the slightest consequence! 
Has this wonderful source of new information 
afforded a single new light regarding nature ot 
society? Has a single clairvoyant discovered 
single new remedy? No such matter. “In 
name of the prophet, figs,” is the type of the 
entire revelation. 
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The incapacity of the magnetists for consecu- | cures asserted to have been performed by this 
cutive thought, is apparent in nearly all the rea- | agent : neither, on the other hand, shall we enter 


sonings 


of the Baron's book. His theories are at large upon the inquiry concerning the amount 


tissues of discordant propositions, which refute | of fraud which has been mixed up with honest 
themselves at every sentence. Thus he tells us, | enthusiasm. For this part of our subject we must 


that all bodies are conductors of the magnetic 
fuid, adding, that “it may be incorporated or 
accumulated in them, so that they may receive 
gnd retain it, and thereby exhibit magnetic phe- 
nomena; and the affinity between the animal 
magnetic fluid and these bodies is so great, that 
no chemical or physical power can separate 
them:"—two propositions manifestly incom- 
ible. ‘To add still further to the self-contra- 
Fetion in this instance, we are told, that “ of all 
known bodies, the best calculated to interrupt 
the transmission of the magnetic fluid, is a great 
number of superimposed leaves of paper, as in 
abook;” and then comes this glorious non se- 
itur— Hence it follows (says M. de Eschen- 
meier), that there is an active principle resisting 
every mechanical, physical, and chemical power, 
adhering to all solid bodies by an indissoluble 
bond which pervades their substance like a 
jritual being, and sets at defiance even the 
ouring action of fire.” Nota bene, reader, 
that besides the miracle of the sheets of paper, 
thisactive pervading principle can be loosed from 
its indissoluble bonds in the magnetiser, and 
shot into the person of the magnetisee by a few 
—a simple pointing of the finger, or a 
mere act of will! 

Have we quoted enough ?—or must we go fur- 
ther with these nauseous details of imbecility and 
impudence, in order to convince our readers that 
the Baron and his followers are not to be trusted 
togive evidence on the simplest fact, or to ex- 
plain the philosophy of a mousetrap? Yes, one 
vord more. It has been objected against the mag- 
netic cures and experiments, that similar things 
have been effected by impostors in all ages, and 

processes in which magnetism was not em- 
pt On this the Baron turns round, and attri- 

tes all these to unsuspected magnetism. We 
have from him a long chapter, on the testimony 
of the ancients, seeking to show that “the an- 
cients were well acquainted with the phenomena 
of somnambulism,” and “had recourse, during 
their religious ceremonies, to direct manipula- 
tions.” ‘To this he refers the miraculous cures 
of Isis, Serapis, Vulcan, Apollo, Esculapius, &c., 
the miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, Pyrrhus’s 
power of curing the spleen, the miracles of Ves- 
psian, Adrian’s miraculous dream, Apollonius’s 
pevision of the death of Domitian, Hippocrates’s 
statement of persons becoming prophets in arti- 
culo mortis, Alexander’s cure of Ptolemy, related 
ly Cicero, the prophecies of the sibyls, &c., 
which, he would believe, are all cases of mag- 
utic lucidity. Scotch second sight, witchcraft, 
the royal touch, &c. &c., are, also, of the same 
character. Now whether we regard the cre- 
dulity which sets down all these old women’s 
stories for truths, (and there are fifty others de- 
tailed at much length in this and the following 
thapters,) or the loose and sweeping inference 
vhich jumps to their connexion with mag- 
netism, we must come to the conclusion that 
wuch portentous nonsense was never before put 
forth in the garb of science; and we feel our- 
selves justified in demanding of the followers of 
the Baron to renounce their allegiance to so blind 
a guide, under pain of passing for fanatics as 
weak and credulous as himself. 

In our remarks on animal magnetism, we 
have purposely kept within the letter of the 

ns volume. We do not, therefore, feel 
ourselves called upon to determine how much or 
how little of the phenomena ascribed to mag- 





the 2tism are real,—to inquire how much is phy- 


tiologically true, and how much mere raving,— 
% to investigate the nature and reality of the 


| 





content ourselves at present with referring to the 
work of Mr. Lee, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article. It is a short, clear, and 
manly production, and should be read by every 
one desirous of forming a just conception of the 
value of these magnetic mystifications, 





Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. ; 
with a Memoir of his Life. To which are 
added, other Relicks of a Gentleman's Family. 
Edited by Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. Moxon. 

Tuts is a collection of odds and ends—letters, 
journals, and literary fragments—found in the 
muniment chests of the Bunbury family ; such 
a volume, in fact, as might be gleaned by one 
half of the estated gentlemen of the country, 
after a few days’ ransacking among those old 
dusty papers and records which most of them 
possess, and but too many disregard. We say 
not this disparagingly, but in the hope that it 
may tempt others to foliow Sir Henry’s example : 
such volumes may and must have a greater or 
less interest, according to circumstances ; but all 
are valuable and welcome. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer is remembered rather as 
a commentator on Shakespeare, much over- 
rated by Johnson, than as the small politician 
who succeeded, a century or more since, in 
wriggling himself into the chair of Speaker of 
the House of Commons. He was a gentleman 
of good family, who improved his estate by two 
marriages ; but of little “ mark or likelihood,” 
when considered in reference to the period in 
which he lived. Nor does the Memoir prefixed 
to this volume, nor the political correspondence 
here published, throw any additional light on 
his character, or on that of the trading poli- 
ticians, his cotemporaries and associates; in- 
deed,—and in this respect it may be said to be 
unusually barren,—it adds but one new proof of 
the jesuitical double dealing, which then passed 
current as wisdom among all parties, by esta- 
blishing the certainty that the Queen had nearly 
matured her plans for the dismissal of Godol- 
phin and his party, when she solicited him to 
retain office. The letters extend over a period 
of many years—more than a century—and are 
from persons of all ranks and conditions. We 
shall first make a few extracts from those of 
Matthew Prior; but there is so little in them, 
that it would be waste of space to set them forth 
formally with dates and addresses :— 

“The very reason of my not answering your letter 
sooner is, that I was out of town when it arrived here, 
so all the excuses I can take for not coming to Euston 
from my attendance at the board, or my care of the 
plantations, will be found frivolous and scandalous ; 
about a fortnight hence, therefore, all fourberie apart, 
I will certainly mount my terrestrial steed, and you 
shall see a gentle squire come pricking o’er the plain. 
A fortnight hence! if Mrs. Ramsey makes the cal- 
culation, she will find that this falls into Bartho- 
lomew-fair-time, and consequently my passion for 
her is very boyling, since I can leave the rope-dancers’ 
booth, my dear Betty in the city, and pigg and pork, 
for her, an arbour, and a Suffolk dumplin: so pray, 
Sr, desire her to be patient and discreet, and on this 
condition my person is at her service. Iam not 
master of eloquence enough to thank you for the 
kindness of your invitation, at least I will lose no 
merit I can have to Mrs. Ramsey, by confessing I 
have a mind to come on any other acct than that of 
my laying myself at her feett.” 

“ Phiedra is a prostitute, and Smith's dedication is 
nonsence. People do me a great deal of honour, they 
say when you and I had lookt over this piece for six 
months, the man could write verse; but when we 
had forsaken him, and he went over to Steele and 
Addison, he could not write prose: you see, 8", how 





dangerous it is to be well with you; a man is no 
longer father of his own writings, if they are good. I 
hope the same suspicion of illegitimacy will one day 
pass upon my Solomon.” 

The ‘ Phzedra’ here referred to, was a tragedy, 
for which Addison wrote the prologue. 

“Tho” your last letter cryes vengeance for an an- 
swer, and your continued goodnesse to me ought to 
have a frequent acknowledgment, yet either the idle- 
nesse of my temper, or the impossibility of my send- 
ing you any thing of consequence, may in some 
measure attone for my silence: Lisle is not yet taken, 
Betty is not false, and nothing very extraordinary 
has happened. Mrs. Ramsey, indeed, has called me 
ten thousand brutes for not writing oftener. I re- 
ceived her shott, and told her she had reason on her 
side; she said you loved me mighty well; I told 
her that was tautology; she said I did not love you 
half so well: I answered (with a great deal of witt) 
she lied ; and so that discourse ended.” 

“TI must return my answer to your very kind ques- 
tion concerning my health—the Bath waters have 
done a good deal towards the recovery of it, and the 
great specific Cape Caballum will, I think, confirm 
it. Upon this head I must tell you that my mare 
Betty grows blind, and may one day, by breaking 
my neck, perfect my cure: if at Rixham fair any 
pretty nagg that is between 13 and 14 hands pre- 
sented himself, and you would be pleased to purchase 
him for me, one of your servants might ride him to 
Euston, and I might receive him there: this, S', is 
just as such a thing happens: if you hear too of a 
Welch Widdow with a good joincture, that has her 
goings and is not very skittish, pray be pleased to 
cast your eye on her for me too.” 

“ Why therefore do I write at last? Ill swear I 
can’t tell you. And what have I to say to you? 
Only that I wish you all health and pleasure, things, 
my dear Sir Thomas Hanmer, to w** I have been 
these two last years a stranger. Parlons d’autres 
choses, for perhaps melancholy may be contagious, 
and you may be outof humour, as I have known Cloe 
cry meerly because I can’t be merry : indeed I would 
divert you if I could: but how ? News I have little, 
for I see nobody. * * That the town is at present a 
desart, that there are many wild beasts in it, that 
trade is dead, stock-jobbing goes on, and people com- 
plain, you will easily guess, tho’ I did not say one 
word upon these heads.” 

We do not feel quite safe in making selections 
from this volume, as one of the very best letters, 
that from Goldsmith to Mrs. Bunbury has, we 
know, appeared before. (See Athen. No. 492.) 
However, our next shall be from Pope's to the 
Earl of Strafford, and referring to the quarrel 
respecting the monument of Sir Godfrey Kueller. 

** July, 1725. 

* My Lord,—Your Lordship will be surprised at 
my impudence in troubling you in y* repose and ele- 
gant retirement at Boughton. You may think I 
could only do so at Twit‘nam. And much less could 
you expect disturbance from any but a living bad 
neighbour. Yet such, my Lord, is now y™ case, that 
youare to be molested at once by a living and a dead 
one. To explain this riddle,—you may find it very 
inconvenient on a Sunday (your usual day of rest 
here) not only to be prest in upon in an evening by 
me, but shoulder'd in a morning at church by St God- 
frey Kneller and his huge lady into y* bargain. A 
monition (I think they call it) from y¢ D's Commons 
was publish’d here last Sunday, wherein that pious 
widow desires their leave to pull down y® tablet I set 
up at y® head of y™ lordship’s pew, to fix there a large 
one to St G. and herself, with both their figures. If 
y™ lordship shoud really chance to take no great 
pleasure in beholding my name full before y" eyes 
(which I should not wonder at), yet at least (danger- 
ous as that name is, and dreadful to all true Protes- 
tant ears), it cannot incommode you so much as a 
vast three-hundred-pound pile projecting out upon 
you, overshadowing my Lady Strafford with y* im- 
mense draperies and stone petticoats of Lady Kneller, 
and perhaps crushing to pieces your lordship’s pos- 
terity! This period sounds very poetical ; and yet 
Reeves seriously tells me, and allows me to tell 
y? lordship as seriously, that the main wall at y™ pew 
will be greatly in danger of falling by y® addition of 
such atomb. What I have to beg of y* lordship as 
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a favour is, that you will please to declare your dis- 
sent and objection, directing a-few lines only in ge- 
neral to that effect as your commands to Mr. Pear- 
son, proctor in the Dt* Comons, and inclose it to me 
at Twitnam. They have appointed the thirtieth of 
of this month for such of y® parish as have any objec- 
tions, to show them in court, otherwise y® licence will 
be given her. I thought fit first of all to apply to 
you, my Lord, who (I would fain persuade myself) 
will be concerned ag* it, next to me; not only as 
the neerest neighbor to it, but as y¢ person I w* hope 
w most favour me. The innovations upon all sorts 
of property, and y® dangers of ill precedents of all 
kinds, are what your lordship is a well-known opposer 
of: I hope you will not be so y® less though it is but 
the particular cause of one who so justly and so sin- 
cerely respects and honours you. 
“T am, &c. A. Pops.” 

“ My mother joins in her faithful, humble services, 
and in my petition for your protest, a word y* lord- 
ship is of late well acquainted with.” 

From the Same to the Same. 
“Twitnam, July ye 6. 

“My Lord,—I deferr’d acquainting your lordship 
with y® process of y® affair abt ye tomb till I could 
receive from my proctor and from Mr. Pigot, some 
particulars of y® first court-day, w is but just over. 
I find my lady has a mind to make y® point as per- 
sonal as she can with me, thereby to disengage herself 
from any opposition from y® parish, and to pass over 
(if possible) ye merit of pretensions in general to pro- 
perty in monuments (the injustice of w° your l¢ship 
very reasonably animadverts upon in y® letter you 
favourd me with; for it ruins at once all ye design 
of dying men, or their survivors, to perpetuate their 
memories by y® certain fixing of inscriptions as a 
property) my lady, I say, has therefore pretended, 
in her new allegation (w“ is to be exhibited next 
Saturday), that besides there being no other place 
(ytshe likes) for her monumt but that over y™ L4ship’s 
pew, she claims it by a promise pretended to be made 
by me to S* Godfrey on his deathbed. Now if the 
Drs Comons, upon such evidence as she shall bring, 
shall order hers to be erected, the injury as well as 
impertinence would still remain y® same towards 
y* I¢ship (whose consent ought doubtless to have been 
asked as well as mine). And y® injury to property 
too, & y® ill precedent is ye same. So whatever she 
may bring her butler to say (w** Mr. Pigot tells me 
is her design) of S* Godfrey’s understanding y* I 
consented to it, it w¢ only amount to make it seem 
that I had done foolishly, but no way obviate the 
general or particular objections of any other who 
should enter his caveat against it. But the only 
ground of this silly pretence of hers is what follows: 





I will tell y* lship the story as shortly as Ican: the 
particulars would make you smile (w*" I hope to tell | 
you at Boughton). St Godfrey sent to me just be- 

fore he dy’d. He began by telling me he was now | 
convine’d he could not live, and fell into a passion of | 
tears. I said I hop’d he might; but yt if not, he | 
knew it was y® will of God, and therefore wou’'d do | 
his best to resign himself to it. He answer’d wth | 
great emotion, No, no, no, it is the evil spirit. The | 
next word he said was this,—By God, I will not be | 
buried in Westminster. I asked him why? He an- | 
swered, They do bury fools there. Then he s* to me, | 
My good friend, where will you be buried? I said, | 
Wherever I drop; very likely in Twitnam. He re- | 
ply’d, So will I; then proceeded to desire I w write | 
his epitaph, we I promised him. It would be end- | 
less to tell yt I¢ship y¢ strange things he suggested | 
on that head : it must be in Latin, that all foreigners | 
may read it: it must be in English too, &c. I de- | 
sir'd him to be easy in all that matter, I w4 certainly | 
do y® best I c4, Then he desird me that I would 
take down my father’s monumt, For it was y* best 
place in y® church to be seen at adistance. This (as 
yt I¢ship may well imagine) surprised me quite. I 
hesitated and s@ I fear’d it w¢ be indecent, and yt my 
mother must be asked as well asI. He fell crying 
again, and seem’d so violently moved, that in pure 
humanity to a dying man (as well as to one I thought 
non compos), I w4 not directly persist in denying it 
strongly, but begg’d him to be easy upon y® whole, 
and said J would do for him all that I could with 
decency. Those words, and that reserve, I can swear 
to; but y™ lordship sees y¢ whole fact (represented, 
upon my word, with yé strictest truth) upon w™ this 








idle woman wé ground her answer, of w I was ac- 
cidentally informed by Mr. Pigot. * * ? 

“Since I am got into another page, I will fill it 
with an epitaph, w over and above my promise to 
St G. may serve for my lady's, and justly celebrates 
her pious design of making as large a figure on 
y® tomb as Sir G. himself. 

One day I mean to fill Sr Godfrey's tomb, 

If for my body all this church has room. 

Down with more monuments! more room (she cried), 

For I am very large and very wide. 


“ My Lord, I beg y™s and my Lady Strafford’s ac- 
ceptance of my mother’s and my humble services: 
and am, with sincere respect and obligation, 

“ My Lo 


y . 
“ Your most obedt and faithfull Servant, 
“A, Popg.” 


The following extracts from subsequent letters 
record the progress of this ridiculous suit :— 

“TI think myself obliged to acquaint your Lord- 
ship with what past upon the Chancellor of Lon- 
don’s visiting our Church on y® 92 of this instant. 
Dt Henchman looked upon y® place of the monu- 
ment and enquired y® dimensions; which, upon 
measuring, he found to be so large as to fill y¢ whole 
wall from y® very ceiling above the cornice, to 
y® wainscote below, w°" is within 3 or 4 foot of y¢ 
ground. He questioned of y® thickness of y® wall, 
into which it was to be let by cutting, (as my Lady 
Kneller’s mason there present informed him.) Thos 
Reeves assurd him it would be of danger, and y® wall 
was but 2 ft odd inches. He asked of y® projection ? 
wh her mason answerd was, beneath, of-18 inches, 
and above, to 3 foot gradually. The whole, 8 ft wide 
by near 14 high. He then asked, whose Pew was 
that before it? Edw Reeves answered, Your Lord- 
ship’s; & declared you had orderd him, in y™ name, 
to protest agt ye removal of ye mont. The Chan- 
cellor replyd, that undoubtedly your Lordship’s rea- 
sons & objections should have the due weight, when 
the time came of the hearing. Upon this a very 
silly thing happened, w°" I ought not to conceal from 
you. The minister, Dt Booth, with a good deal of 
ridiculous warmth, told Dt Henchman, that of all 
men,my L* Straffd’s objections ought to have no weight, 
Jor he never came to Church, And added, That you 
had never given him any thing, since he was Parson: 
with more to that idle purpose. Two that were pre- 
sent said my L¢ Strafford had given 50/. to ye Church: 
& I observd you had scarce been in y® country since 
this Parson came, & that He himself had been but 
once a month, or not so often, here. You will smile 
at Dt Henchman’s grave answer, w* was, Is my 
L4 Strafford a Roman Catholick, or a Dissenter? If 
he were either, that would not lessen his right of ob- 
jecting, or any other man’s. This was all y* past.” 

“TI did not doubt but y® acct I gave you of ye 
Fulminations of y¢ Parson ag* you, w4 have no better 
effect than what usually church-thunder has upon 
sons of y® Court, & men of the world. It does but 
clear y® air of your faces, (is not that a Pun?) and 
leave a greater serenity than before; it makes you 
smile in short, as y¢ other makes nature smile. Well 
my Lord, we submissive sons of y® mother church, 
y® Papists, are otherwise affected by these denuncia- 
tions. We bend the knee, and kiss the toe of the 
Priest upon these occasions. Lady Kn. I am told, 
is resolved I shall go to church (though I should be 
ever so willing) no more than your L4ship; for she 
threatens to have me excommunicated. And so I 
shall no more go to church dead than alive. Is not 
this horrible to christian ears? very horrible, and yet 
after all, not half so horrible to christian ears as a 
sermon of our Parson’s. I shall know nothing more 
of my cause till y¢ middle or end of this month. If 
I then cry out for help of your Lordship, I hope my 
help w is in the Lord, will not be far from me, be- 
cause you may probably be returning to London & I 
w® give a good deal you had half an hour's conference 
with Dr. Henchman. It is but necessary to support 
y’ character, after such an Ecclesiastical, I need not 
add to that, Furious attack. The truth is, the black 
puppy provoked me, w“ was more than all the fat 
woman could do, with all her other dirty gown-men: 
a dull blockhead sometimes galls one more than a 
smart cunning rogue; as a blunt knife cuts and 
mangles worse than a keen one. I wonder y® man 
should be angry at y™ Lordship of all men, who (by 
his own account) are y® only one of his Parish that 





does not know him to be a dunce, by never ving 
heard him hold forth. 

“ I am as busy in three inches of gardening as any 
man can be in threescore acres. I fancy myself like 
the fellow that spent his life in cutting y¢ twelye 
apostles in one cherry stone. I have a Theatre, an 
Arcade, a Bowling-green, a Grove, & what not? in 
a bit of ground that would have been but a plate of 
sallet to Nebuchadnezzar, the first day he was turnd 
to graze. My chief comfort is, that it is too little to 
afford Tythe to y® afores’d Parson.” 

Our concluding extracts, at least for the pre. 
sent, will be from a letter of Crabbe’s, written 
during his distress in London, and addressed to 
Burke. The first letter was discovered by hig 
son, and published in the delightful Memoirs 

refixed to the last edition of Crabbe’s works, 
IMhis appears to have been forwarded to Sir 
Charles Bunbury. It adds, indeed, but little to 
the account in the Memoir; but we infer, from 
the following passage, that Crabbe first visited 
London, and attended the hospitals after, and 
not before, he set up as an apothecary at Aldbro’, 

“ After four years I left my master according to 
our agreement: he is a man much esteemed in his 
profession and I believe he knows something of it, 
but I had not the good fortune to find it communi. 
cated tome. My father at this time was much dis. 
tressed, and could not send me to London for the 
usual improvements. I meant to serve in a shop, 
but an unlucky opportunity offer’d itself at Aldbro’, 
the Apothecary there was become infamous by hig 
bad conduct, and his enemies invited me to fix there 
immediately. My father urged it, and my pri 
assented: I was credited for the shatter’d furniture 
of an Apothecary’s shop, and the drugs that stocked 
it. I began to assume my late master’s manner, 
and having some conscientious scruples I began to 
study also: I read much, collected extracts, and 
translated Latin books of Physic with a view of 
double improvement: I studied the Materia Medica 
and made some progress in Botany. I dissected 
dogs and fancied myself an anatomist, quitting en 
tirely poetry, novels, & books of entertainment, 
After one year, I left my little business to the care of 
a neighbouring surgeon, and came to London, where I 
attended the Lectures of Messrs. Orme and Lowder, 
on Midwifery, and occasionally stole round the hos 
pitals to observe those remarkable cases, which might 
indeed, but which probably never would, occur to me 
again. On my return I found my substitute had con- 
tracted a close intimacy with my rival. - He cheated 
me and lost my business. The second woman who 
committed herself to my care, died before the month 
after her delivery was expired; and the more I be- 
came qualified for my profession, the less occasion I 
found for these qualifications. My business was the 
most trifling and lay amongst the poor. I hada 
sister who starved with me; and on her account, it 
now pains me to say we often wanted bread; we 
were unwilling to add to my father’s distress by letting 
him see ours, and we fasted with much fortitude, 
Every one knew me to be poor; I was dunned for 
the most trifling sums, and compelled to pay the 
rent of my hut weekly, for my landlord was Justice 
of the Corporation and a man of authority. My 
druggist, a good-natured Quaker, gave me some 
friendly hints. My friends and advisers who had 
been zealous for my fixing in this place, entirely de- 
serted me, for this reason only, that I had not been 
successful by following their advice. After three 
years spent in the misery of successless struggle, 1 
found it necessary for me to depart, and I came to 
London.” 

From this letter, too, we get an insight as to 
the means, however limited, by which he was 
enabled to struggle on through his misery ; and, 
as the account draws tighter the bond which 
united him to the good family at Beccles, we 
shall quote it. 

















































“Tt will perhaps be asked how I could live neat ji ©. 





twelve months a stranger in London and coming 


without money: it is not to be supposed I was imme 
diately credited—it is not—my support arose from 
another source. In the very early part of my lifeT 











contracted some acquaintance, which afterwards bei 


came a serious connexion, with the niece of a Suffol 
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gentleman of large fortune. Her mother lives with 
her three daughters at Beccles; her income is but 
the interest of 1500/., which at her decease is to be 
divided betwixt her children. The brother makes 
her annual income about 100/.: he is a rigid ceecono- 
mist, and though I have the pleasure of his approba- 
tion, I have not the good fortune to obtain more, nor 
from a prudent man could I perhaps expect so much. 
But from the family at Beccles I have every mark 
of their attention, and every proof of their disinter- 
ested regard. They have from time to time supplied 
me with such sums as they could possibly spare, and 
that they have not done more arose from my con- 
cealing the severity of my situation, for I would not 
involve in my errors or misfortunes a very generous 
and very happy family by which I am received with 
unaffected sincerity, and where I am treated as a son 
by a mother who can have no prudential reason to 
rejoice that her daughter has formed such a con- 
nexion. It is this family I lately visited, & by which 
Iam pressed to return, for they know the necessity 
there is for me to live with the utmost frugality, & 
hopeless of my succeeding in town they invite me to 
partake of their little fortune, and as I cannot mend 
my prospects, to avoid making them worse.” 

We have gleaned hastily from this volume, 
and shall most probably return to it. 





Dick's Celestial Scenery.—This familiar explana- 
tion of the most interesting phenomena, is well cal- 
qlated to unfold the wonders of astronomy to those 
who are unacquainted with the mysteries of that 
sience ; while those who have learned its principles 
will derive pleasure from the speculations on the 
different aspects of our system, as viewed from the 
gn and the several planets. 
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Our Young Men.—Davies on Young Men.—Both 
publications are designed to show the importance 
of establishing a tender but vigilant superintendence 
over young men on their first entrance into active 
lif. The former, written by the Rev. Dr. Cox, ob- 
tained a prize, offered for the best essay on the 
subject, a distinction which it appears to have well 
deserved. : 

Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. William Harness. 
Plain and practical, these sermons are well suited 
fr family use, and to be read after family prayers. 
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THE HERSCHEL DINNER. 

Tue dinner in honour of Sir John Herschel, and 
for the purpose of presenting him with a vase, took 
place yesterday, Friday, June 15. The interest ex- 
cited in the literary and scientific world resembled 
that which stirred the political on the occasions of the 
Grey and Peel Festivals—only that this united all 
interests, and had the good wishes of all parties. We 
have done our best to give a full and worthy report 
of the proceedings, but it must be remembered that 
a weekly literary journal has not at its command the 
vast resources of a daily paper,—errors and omissions, 
therefore, will, we are sure, be forgiven. There could 
not be less, we imagine, than 400 persons present. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Pres. of 
the Royal Society, was in the chair ; and among the 
stewards and distinguished persons were— 


The Duke of Northumberland, Pres. elect. Brit. Assoc. 
The Marq of Lansdowne, V.P.St.S.; Northampton, 
V.P.RS. 


The Earls Fitzwilliam, Pres. St. 8.; Minto; Cawdor; 
Munster, V.P.A.8.; Burlington, Chan. Univ. Lond. 

Viscounts Adare ; Clive; Cole, M.P. 

The Bishops of Hereford, and Norwich, Pres. LS. 

Lords Glenelg and Oxmantown. 

The Right Hons. H. Ellis; Sturges Bourne; the Hons. R. 
Clive; Dawson Damer. 

The American Minister, Mr. Stevenson. 

Sirs Wm. Hamilton, Pres. R.1.A.; C. Lemon, V.P.St.S. 
M.P.; T. Brisbane, Pres. R.S.E. ; H. Halford, Pres. R.C.Ph. ; 
P. Egerton, V.P.G.8S.; Geo. Staunton, V.P.A.S. M.P.; David 
Wilkie, R.A.; J. W. Lubbock; C. Vaughan; J. Rennie; 
J. Stanley; J. B. Johnstone; E. Horne; J. Clarke; M. 
Chapman, M.P.; J. Ross; C. Scudamore; G. Cayley; 
M. Montifiore ; E. Parry; Adm. C. Adam, M.P. ; R. Donkin; 
B. Brodie; T. D. Ackland; T, Knowles; Adm. T. Trou- 
bridge, &c. 

Baron Alderson. 

The Dean of Carlisle; the Revs. R. Sheepshanks; W. 
Whewell; J. Yates; Milman, &c. 

Drs. D’Oyley; Fitton; Holland; Somerville; Boott; 
Bostock; Arnot; Lardner; Ure; Locock; Bright; Warren 
(Boston, U.S.) ; Matthes (Amsterdam) ; Suerman (Utrecht). 

Cols. Colby; Sykes; and Pasley; Majors Clerke and Sa- 
bine; Captains Beaufort, Hyd. Adm.; Back; Washington, 
Sec. Geog. 8.; James Ross; B. Hall; Lieut. W. S. Stratford. 

Professors Babbage ; Powell; Challis; Rigaud; Peacock ; 
Sedgwick ; Buckland ; Henslow ; Clarke; Faraday ; Graham; 
Owen; Daniell; De Morgan; Royle; Jones; Wheatstone ; 
Henderson; Poggendorf; Weber, &c. 

Messrs. F. Baily, Pres. R.A.S.; W. R. Hamilton, Pres. 
R. Geog. S.; J. Walker, Pres. LC.E.; G. B. Airy, Astrono- 
mer Royal; Davies Gilbert, V.P.R.S.; J. W. Lubbock, 
V.P.R.S.; R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S.: G. B. Greenough, 
V.P.G.8.; B. Gompertz, Pres. M.S.; J. G. Guest, M.P.; 
R. Ferguson, M.P.; R. M. Milnes, M.P.; P. M. Roget, M.D. 
Sec. R.S.; Capt. Smyth, For. Sec. R.S.; 8. H. Christie, Sec. 
RS. ; J. E. Grey, Pres. B.S.; R. Ingham, M.P.; B. Hawes, 
M.P.; Gally Knight, M.P.; R. Curry, M.P.; C. W. Jeph- 
son, M.P.; R. Hutton, M.P.; — Tufnell ; W. Greig, Sec. 8.5.; 
A. M. Lockhart, M.P.; E, Foster, Treas. L.S.; C. Lyell, 
V.P.G8.; R. Brown, V.P.LS.; J. G. Children, V.P.R.S. ; 
J. Taylor, Treas. Brit. Assoc.; W. 8. Mac Leay; W. J. 
Broderip; C. Konig, K.H.; J. G. Lockhart; W. Clift; 
T. Phillips, R.A.; Vignolles; Crosse; G. Rennie; Dollond ; 
Martineau; H. Mayo; Darwin; F. Bramah; Galloway; 
Macready; Brunel; Travers; B. B. Thatcher (Boston, 
US.), &e. 


After the cloth had been removed, 

His Royat Hicuness said, that he considered a 
meeting like the present of a very superior character 
to those which usually assembled men together 
around the festive board, and to promote the objects 
of charity. At the meetings of the Royal Academy, 
it was the custom that no toast should be given with 
those cheers which usually accompanied toasts of a 
national character, as well as those more directly 
applicable to the meeting, and agreeable to its feel- 
ings. Upon the present occasion, therefore, he con- 
sidered it would contribute much more to the dignity 
of the meeting, and add to the convenience of all, if, 
in proposing the several toasts, the gentlemen around 
him abstained from any cheering (hear, hear). In 
meetings like the present, they must be all unani- 
mous, and therefore there could be no doubt either 
as to the good-will of any particular individual, or as 
to the genuine loyalty of all, and an additional cheer 
would therefore be very much out of place. He 
begged to observe, that he had received his instruc- 
tions from the stewards as to the mode of proposing 
the healths of the different individuals, and therefore 
no toast could emanate but from the chair. Of 
course he would avail himself of his privilege as 
chairman, to call in the aid of other gentlemen ; but 
in so doing he should take the liberty of proposing 
them himself (hear, hear). Having said thus much, 
he would now call upon the company to pay a tri- 
bute of loyalty and affection to the Sovereign of these 
realms (cheers). When he considered the youth of 
that jllustrious individual__when he considered her 
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anxiety to protect and encourage, not only every 
charitable institution, but every institution which 
enriched and encouraged the science and the lite- 
rature of the country, he was satisfied that the toast 
would be received as he gave it, from the bottom of 
his heart (cheers) “Our gracious Queen Victoria, 
God bless her!” (great applause). 

His Royal Highness then gave—* The health of 
the Queen Dowager, and the other Members of the 
Royal Family,” (much cheering). 

The Illustrious Chairman then rose and said,— 
Gentlemen, I now rise to perform the most pleas- 
ing, and yet the most arduous task that has been 
imposed upon me,—pleasing, as it concerns the ob- 
ject of the toast ; and arduous, because I feel myself 
conscientiously incapable of doing justice either to 
the toast itself, or of speaking in that language 
which is suited to a company like the present— 
representing the talent and the intellect of this 
great empire. Still, Gentlemen, arduous as that 
task is, I will do my best, and I trust that you will 
attribute any failure on my part, not to want of good- 
will in the cause, but to my inefficiency to state these 
matters of science correctly, for which my education 
has not been formed. But at the same time that 
I confess my inefficiency, I yield to no one in my 
anxiety to reverence virtue, uphold science, and to 
see that justice be done to those exalted individuals 
who have a claim from their talents on the gratitude 
and esteem of the country. Gentlemen, I am well 
aware, likewise, that in introducing the toast, with 
which I shall beg leave to conclude, I shall have to 
trench somewhat on the feelings of my distinguished 
friend on my right (hear, hear), and whose welcome 
we celebrate on this evening. But he must allowmeto 
say, that when in his absence we did give expression— 
an enthusiastic expression to our feelings towards him: 
although that praise and compliment may be modified 
by his presence, yet the same feelings pervade the 
minds and the hearts of all who are here present 
on this occasion—(cheers). Gentlemen, I am some- 
times deterred from paying compliments, because I 
know that it has been said, that my observations 
in reference to various scientific bodies have gone 
beyond the bounds of moderation. Certainly, I may 
be allowed to say, that, although on some occasions 
a man’s feelings may carry him too far, I do not 
think that in paying a tribute to an individual like 
him, whom we have met to honour, that it will re- 
quire any poetical flight to record our admiration of 
sterling talent and real merit (much cheering). 
Now, Gentlemen, the first question I put to you is, 
why and wherefore are we here this evening? what 
triumphs have we gained ?—I mean, of course, the 
peaceful triumphs of science and literature. What 
has called us together? (hear, hear). I have told 
you of my incapacity to do justice to the toast which 
I feel it my duty to bring under your notice ; and it 
is, therefore, with extreme regret on my part, 
that, instead of gratifying you with scientific remarks 
upon the merits of the distinguished individual, whose 
health I shall hereafter propose; I must have re- 
course to common report, in order to bring his name 
under your immediate attention. But, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, it is a singular fact, that in this 
instance, report has been unambiguous and almost 
unanimous; for never was there a person who de- 
served more justly and universally, the praise and 
esteem of his country, than the distinguished indi- 
vidual, who now sitson my right hand—(great cheer- 
ing). I believe, Gentlemen, in the annals of history, 
no one has done more for the advancement of science 
—nor hasany individual made greater sacrifices than 
my distinguished friend—(much applause). Gen- 
tlemen, if I were then to state my reasons, for the 
hearty welcome we give him, I would advert at first 
to his academic life, and to that period when he 
carried away laurels in a contest with men of ac- 
knowledged talent, one of whom died a few years 
ago a victim to his arduous exertions, in the study of 
astronomy —(hear, hear). I might likewise say, 
looking around this room, that there is not an indi- 
vidual in it, who does not acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude we all owe him for his deep and unwearied 
research, into all the different branches of science. 
I might further advert to his Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy,in which he combined method and system 
with extensive knowledge, and brought under the 
particular notice of the public the great debt we owe 
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to that enlightened man, Dr. Young; and in which I 
may be permitted to observe, he has proved he could 
follow up the deepest researches in science, and the 
abstraction of philosophy, without neglecting the cul- 
ture of liberal literature. In that work he has shone 
as the philosopher and the literary man (cheers). 
And now I come to a virtue that is of a still more in- 
teresting kind, because it is one of a family nature, 
and one in which the illustrious individual at my 
right ought to be held up as a bright example: I 
mean that sense of filial duty which prompted him 
to follow the example of his distinguished relative— 
a relative who was protected, and honoured, and 
favoured by my illustrious father (great cheering) — 
in adopting and discovering means by which we have 
been enabled to examine into the deepest recesses of 
the universe; and thereby I hope I may be per- 
mitted to say, obtaining additional means of coming 
nearer to the footstool of the Architect of the Uni- 
verse (hear, hear). In making these remarks, I am 
not presumptuous; but allow me to say,that, at- 
tached as I am to science—attached as I am to re- 
ligion, I am satisfied that the real philosopher is the 
most religious man ; and it is in looking to the opera- 
tions of nature that the finger of the Almighty 
leads us to the lesson. Gentlemen, I have given 
you, in part, the reasons why we are here assembled. 

he brightest ornaments of the British Empire are 
all met here with one accord—to demonstrate to 
my excellent friend their kind feelings,—and all are 
united upon one point, which shows what merit can 
produce (hear). Alas! too many have the oppor- 
tunities without availing themselves of them ; but 
here is a bright example of an individual, who 
comes before us, and, by his own merit, his own private 
exertion, and the good-will of his fellow-countrymen, 
unites all parties ; and I will venture to say, at this 
moment, there is not a heart or a hand that is not 
united in his favour (cheers). In paying this tribute, 
Gentlemen, to the worth of our distinguished guest, 
I must be allowed, likewise, to notice the disinter- 
estedness with which he undertook the task (cheers). 
Prompted by filial duty, and wishing to establish in 
perpetuity the fame and the character of his father— 
an inheritance which no revolution but nature itself 
can destroy—he lent himself to what he thought his 
duty, abandoned his country and his countrymen, 
left friends behind, took friends with him. He did 
all this, I say, for the purpose of establishing his 
father’s fame, and recording to posterity the merit 
of a man whose name, I trust, never will, and never 
can, be forgotten (cheers). This, Gentlemen, I cer- 
tainly think, adds much to the lustre of my excel- 
lent friend’s character; and I am delighted to 
find, that, from the exertion and industry of his 
father, and his own prudence, he had the means of 
doing this, independent of every person’s assistance ; 
because I take this opportunity of stating, that my 
worthy friend went abroad, refusing, gratefully and 
respectfully, the offers of government — likewise 
refusing the assistance of a noble Duke, whose ab- 
sence I lament on the present occasion. Though 
he refused, at that time, all assistance, still he is 
about to publish cheaply, and to distribute generally, 
the discoveries he has made, and those mysteries of 
science which he has unveiled, and which the public 
1s looking for with anxiety. Gentlemen, while I 
admire his independence, yet my exg¢ellent friend will 
allow me to say, in a meeting like this, that I hope 
it will not certainly be looked upon as a precedent, 
or furnish an argument for refusing every man of 
science that aid which, under circumstances, may be 
indispensable. Seeing my noble friend on my left 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne), who I know is the 
encourager of literature and science, I will say, that 
I trust our government will never be (if I may use 
the expression) so nurrow-fisted as to put an extin- 
guisher on claims of that sort. I do believe, that is 
not the spirit of the present government, and I flatter 
myself that it never will be, after what has taken 
place within the last six or seven years. Men of 
science, men of talent, and men of letters, will, I 
trust, be protected—men who are ornaments to the 
circle in which they move, and do honour to the 
country in which they live (cheers). This is, how- 
ever, beside the subject, and I will return to the 
pleasing object for which we are met together. 
I trust that my excellent friend will, after his 
arduous duties, return to his home—-“ sweet home” 





—and that he will enjoy otium cum dignitate. He 
is fortunate in having, for a wife a most amiable 
lady: he has a large family, and I have no doubt 
that those honours and those distinctions which he 
has so worthily inherited from his father, he will 
transmit in the same way to his children, and that 
the lesson which he has given them by his example 
will operate in securing a future inheritance to them 
of similar distinction and honour, to the credit and 
the reputation of the family of Herschel (cheers). 
I may venture to make one observation upon a cir- 
cumstance, which I, in the course of conversation 
with my excellent friend, happened to hear from 
him ;—a circumstance, of which, perhaps, the public 
at large are not aware—namely, that had his excel- 
lent father been alive on the 25th of September, this 
year, he would have completed his centenary 
(hear). Now it does seem, to me, a most remarkable 
occurrence, that the year that would witness the ce- 
lebration of the centenary of the father, should 
witness the celebration of our reception and hearty 
welcome to the son, Sir John Herschel (cheering). 
I believe, Gentlemen, that I have now detained you 
for a much longer time than I ought (No, no); be- 
cause my address has not that scientific character 
which a company like this might have anticipated. 
At the same time, I have shown my good-will, and I 
have likewise shown the gratitude I feel for the dis- 
tinguished honour conferred on me of putting me in 
the chair this day. In presenting that vase to my 
excellent friend as a token of the respect and esteem 
in which he is held by the admirers of science, and 
particularly of his attainments in science, I beg to 
say, on behalf of the company, that we wish he may 
live to a good old age, enjoying the happiness of 
living in the bosom of a loving family, and of 
seeing his children rise and prosper in the world; 
and that when he is about to leave this world, he 
may look forward with hopes of enjoying everlast- 
ing happiness hereafter (great cheering). Pro- 
bably the thoughts which I have suggested, might 
have been better expressed, but certainly not more 
feelingly, for what I have said comes from the bot- 
tom of my heart ; and, as I before observed, the spirit 
that inspires me at this moment, is a spirit which 
prevails over the whole of this society, and though 
divided in so many different bodies, we have all 
united in good-will, and friendship, and gratitude, to 
our distinguished guest. 

he vase was then placed on the table, and the 
health of “ Our distinguished Guest” drunk amidst the 
warmest demonstrations of regard. 

Sir J. Herscuex then presented himself to the as- 
sembly, and was received with enthusiasm. When 
silence was in some degree restored, he addressed the 
company, but in so low a tone of voice, that his obser- 
vations were wholly inaudible to the greater part of 
the meeting. As nearly as we could collect, he spoke 
as follows :—May it please your Royal Highness, my 
Lords and Gentlemen,—the circumstances under 
which I feel myself placed by the reception which 
you have now given me, by the distinguished 
honour which has been done me, and by every- 
thing which I see around me, may well prove 
embarrassing to a man like myself, totally unac- 
customed to find himself the object of attention 
in such an assembly. At no time of my life has 
it been to me a congenial task to speak of my- 
self, or of my personal feelings. I leave you, there- 
fore, to judge how utterly impossible it is for me to 
do so on an occasion like the present—an occasion 
so entirely novel, and so entirely unexpected by me, 
on my arrival in this country. In the presence of 
such an assembly asI now see around me, I must en- 
tirely throw myself on your good feelings and patience 
(applause); and when I look around me, and see 
the numerous and friendly faces gazing upon me in 
all directions, I know that I may rely upon it, and 
that my imperfect, feeble thanks will be received in 
that spirit of friendship and good-will, which every 
part of the proceedings of this day make manifest 
(cheers). I should despair if I felt called on to jus- 
tify the eulogium which your Royal Highness has 
passed upon me—an eulogium which I should, if it 
were not for the respect which I feel for everything 
which falls from your Royal Highness, be obliged to 
characterize as excessive—an eulogium which would 
overwhelm me with confusion, had it not been tem- 
pered by kindness, benignity, and truly royal gra- 





ciousness. I will not trespass upon your time by 
alluding to the overwhelming debt of gratitude 
which myself and family owe to your Royal High. 
ness’s illustrious predecessors. It is a subject 
on which I cannot find words to express myself, 
Not to feel elevated on an occasion like the p 
by this noble, this magnificent testimony of the 
approbation of my friends, is not in human nature 
—at all events, it is not in my nature ; but if any 
overweaning self-complacency might arise, and mix 
itself with my feelings at this moment, there is one 
consideration which would suffice to set it at rest for 
ever. If such be the honour—if such be the Tecep- 
tion which wait on those who, like myself, have done 
nothing but follow the bias of my own natural inelj- 
nations, who have after all encountered no danger, 
undergone no privations, except the temporary pri. 
vation of the society of my friends at home,—I say 
if such be the honours which await those who have 
chalked out no new path of science, but merely fol- 
lowed the path already pointed out, what should be 
the honours which ought to fall on those who, with 
no less devotion to the cause, have had to contend 
against difficulties and privations ! what should be the 
honour of the circumnavigators of the globe, whose 
career is a career of suffering and privation (applause), 
When I contrast my own situation, and measure my 
own merits with such men, a feeling altogether the 
reverse of pride comes over me. The assembly, 
magnificent as it is, comprising in itself, as it does, 
the élite of everything that is illustrious in rank, 
talent, wealth, in the metropolis,—this very assem. 
bly is a proof of the justice to which I have adverted, 
I should be weak indeed, if I supposed that all 
this glorious array has reference to myself. No; it 
has reference to a far higher and more dignified ob 
ject. Iam butas one drop in the ocean. Every man 
of science will feel quite as much a sharer in the 
honours of the day—will feel quite as much dis 
tinguished by this assembly as I can be; for when, 
ere this, would it have been possible to collect together 
such an assembly as is around me to do honour to 
science, place it in pre-eminence, and crown it with 
distinction? This is, indeed, a new era—this is a 
memorable day for science, and every man who re- 
gards truth for its own sake, will feel that on this 
occasion the eyes of the country are on him, and 
that England expects every man to do his duty! 
(cheers). By what I have been able to accomplish 
in Africa, I have been amply rewarded ; but I stand 
here not so much for anything of this nature, but as 
the representative of a class which is distinguished— 
of a principle which is triumphant; and I hope we 
shall never allow ourselves to forget the infinitely 
higher and more important circumstance, that it is 
the great truths of science, that it is the interpreta- 
tion of God’s great book of nature, and not the men 
who interpret these pages, that are the ultimate ob- 
jects of all this praise (applause). It is true thata 
portion of the glory will glance aside, and shed its 
lustre on these men; and it becomes them by s0 
much the stronger ties to justify it by the mo 
deration and circumspection of their demeanour, 
and by their moral worth, and brotherly union, and 
feeling one towards another (hear, hear). I 
do not know whether I am not now unnecessarily 
encroaching on your valuable time—(much cheer- 
ing). I am so unused to scenes of this kind, that 
I know not how long I ought to occupy your 
attention. Perhaps, it may be expected of me, that 
I should say something of what I have done among 
the Southern stars. But anything in the form of a lec- 
ture on astronomy, although it might interest—and 
I see many whom it would highly interest,—yet I 
feel that, for an assembly of this kind, such a thing 
could not be otherwise than tedious, and out of place. 
I may, however, so far intrude that subject upon 
them as to say, that I believe there is scarcely a 
corner in that part of the Southern sky which I have 
not twice searched over, with almost the power 
a microscope ; and it may be easily supposed in the 
course of a rummage of that kind, what an extraor- 
dinary turn out there must have been, and what 
numerous objects worthy of attention must have 
shown themselves ; and often have I longed for some 
of those keen, star-gazing eyes which I see now di 
rected upon me, and, it may be, for some of those bright 
eyes, which, like stars themselves, are now beaming 
upon us (cheers). I need hardly now say anything 
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onthe subject of the Southern constellations. They are 
extremely superb things, and have been celebrated 
poth in prose and in verse ; but there is one feature 
in their history, which has escaped altogether the 
attention both of poets and of travellers. It is, that 
they stand in need of a radical reform (laughter). 
] believe the yawning gulf of Schedule A. is gaping 
for a great many of them ; and I should not be sur- 
ised if the vested interests of our northern sky were 
not put in peril (laughter). I will make a transition 
from things heavenly to things earthly. The sight of 
smany friends around me, reminds me of a friend I 
have left at the Cape—a generous and ardent friend, 
and an astronomer to the backbone. I allude to 
Mr. Maclear, the Director of the Cape Observatory. 
[should be most ungrateful, if I were to allow this 
day to pass without acknowledging the obligations I 
lie under to him, for the ample and energetic man- 
ner in which he and his excellent young assistant, 
Mr. P. Smyth, have supplied all my wants in the 
way of corresponding observations, at an enormous 
expense of time and trouble, and without one spark 
of jealous or grudging feeling from first to last. 
Although the proceedings of the evening are so 
srictly limited, that I do not feel myself warranted 
in proposing his health, I cannot sit down without so 
faras in me lies, associating his name with my own 
inthe proceedings of this day (cheers). There is one 
subject to which your Royal Highness has alluded 
with equal elegance and truth—I mean the assistance 
ered to me in my undertaking in the South. 

uch assistance was proffered to me from many 
quarters, both of instruments, and others of a more 
general nature—offers in the highest degree honour- 
able to all parties ; and I should be sorry to have 
it thought, that, in declining them, I was the less 
grateful for them (hear). I felt, that if they were 
accepted, they would compel me to extend my plan 
of operations, and make a larger campaign; and 
that, in fact, it would compel me to go, in some 
, aside from my original plan. But, as his 
Royal Highness has observed, that campaign being 
ended, the harvest gathered in, and the mass of 
facts accumulated, I felt that the same objections 
did not apply to the publication of its results; 
and I therefore refer, with pride and pleasure, to the 
prospect of being enabled, by the princely munifi- 
cence of that most illustrious nobleman to whom his 
Royal Highness has alluded, and whose name stands 
foremost in the list of stewards on this occasion, to 
place those results before the public in a manner 
every way more satisfactory, and without becoming 
a burden, as they otherwise must have been, and a 
very severe one, on the funds of our scientific insti- 
tutions. This was a case to admit of no hesitation. 
Ishould as soon think, Sir, of intercepting from the 
earth the genial dew of heaven in its descent to fer- 
tilize it, as of hesitating for an instant to become the 
channel of conveying to my country the benefit 
of a munificence in the cause of science, of which 
this is not the first nor the second instance, and which 
every one must feel to be so honourable and worthy 
of his illustrious rank and character (much cheering). 
Before I sit down, allow me again to return you my 
most sincere acknowledgments for the glory of a re- 
ception, such as I never could have anticipated, even 
inthe most distant manner. It has overwhelmed 
me with astonishment, more especially when I see 
many most dear and intimate friends collected from 
the most remote parts of the empire to pay this high 
and unmerited-compliment to so humble an indivi- 
dual. My Lords and Gentlemen, I am a working 
bee, and shall return to my cell; but if ever I were 
tempted to linger on the wing and collect the honey, 
instead of the materials of science, the recollection 
of this day would stimulate exertion, and sweeten the 
labours, of my future life (vehement cheering). One 
duty only remains for me, and it is one which I feel 
some difficulty in approaching. I am really quite 
overpowered when I look at that magnificent mark 
of your taste and liberality. The smallest trifle— 
the most insignificant token of your esteem—for in- 
stance, your autographs, would have been quite as 
precious in my eyes, and would equally well con- 
nect a visible and tangible reality with those im- 
pressions of affection and gratitude which can never 
be effaced from my recollection (cheering). But, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, when I look at the 
beautiful vase which you have presented me, I shall 
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call to mind the feelings with which it has been asso- 
ciated. I shall hand it down as a heir-loom to my 
family ; and my children’s children, when they look 
at it, will be inspired with high and noble aspirations. 
Sir John resumed his seat amid loud and very general 
cheering. 

Proressor Sepewick said there was one toast 
which, according to the usages of society, could 
hardly emanate from the chair. He rose to supply 
that deficiency, and to propose to them the health 
of their illustrious chairman, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex (great cheering). As there were 
many gentlemen present who perhaps were not ac- 
quainted with the order of that day’s proceedings, 
having come from remote parts of the kingdom, it 
might be thought strange, that so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself should stand forward to propose 
that toast, when there were so many around him 
whose rank, and station, and talents, placed them 
far above him. If it had not been for the arrange- 
ments to which he had alluded, he should not have 
dared to come forward, but have left the toast to 
others, whose rank would have entitled them to come 
forward on such an occasion, and for such a purpose. 
The position in which he stood was not of his own seek- 
ing, and had not been chosen byhim. He had received 
the commands of the committee, (for he considered 
their request equivalent to a command,) and he felt 
that he should have been guilty of an act of gross 
moral cowardice, if he had shrunk from the task 
(hear hear).—He offered that explanation as his 
apology for appearing before them on the present 
occasion. He presumed, that it was the intention of 
his Royal Highness and the committee, to waive all 
aristocratic precedence, which, however important 
and expedient on ordinary occasions, might well be 
waived on an occasion like the present (hear, hear). 
His Royal Highness, in addition to the distinctions 
which the Almighty has given him, had that evening | 
received an increase of honour, by presiding at a meet- | 
ing for such a pur as that for which they had 
assembled. Indeed, it was a high distinction to all of 
them, to meet together at that glorious celebration. 
The deep and hearty interest which his Royal 





Highness felt in the success of science, would render 
his presiding at that meeting an act of fitness and 
propriety, were there no other reason ;—but he (Pro- 
fessor S.) could testify, and he believed there were 
many others who could do the same, that at all the | 
great festivities of that Society, of which His Royal | 
Highness was so brilliant an ornament,—that on | 
every occasion when the name of that illustrious man, | 
who was their guest at that day’s celebration, had | 
been mentioned, he had seen the eye bedimmed with | 
tears, and he had seen such expressions of hearty, | 
cordial, and sincere affection, as did honour to the | 
heart which was capable of expressing itself by such | 
feelings (cheers). He was sure they would drink the | 
health of his Royal Highness,—and, he was almost | 
afraid of saying, with loud acclamations, after the | 
suggestion of his Royal Highness ; but they would 
drink it with such hearty expressions of approbation, | 
as would manifest their genuine feelings (cheers). 
It was not many years since his Royal Highness was 
called to the chair of the Royal Society, and it was 
fit for him certainly that evening to address his Royal 
Highness, not as a mere relation to the sovereign— 
not as a person of exalted rank merely, but as an in- 
dividual placed by the constitution of the laws of 
England at the head of the science of England (hear, 
hear). That was the position in which, at that 
meeting, it was proper for him to speak of his Royal 
Highness. He would appeal to startling facts and 
catalogues, and records, in proof of the assertion he 
was about to make, (and he had that morning given 





over an immense number of documents,) that at no 
period of the Royal Society,—from its first origin, 
when it obtained the charter of Charles the Second | 
—in fio eight years, from that period, down to the | 
present time, had there been a period more glorious 
for scientific investigation, and for the value and the 
variety of the papers brought before it, than during 
the period his Royal Highness had been chairman | 
(cheers). It was impossible for him properly to 
state that which many of those present knew much 
better than he did: he would allude to the papers 
by Hamilton, Murphy, Christie, and Talbot (cheers). 
There had been examinations on the severe and 











difficult points of analysis; and there had been the 


‘thirteen papers by Mr. Faraday. All these papers 


had appeared since his Royal Highness’s accession 
to the chair of the Royal Society (much cheering). 
Was it not true that the pride of a monarch was in 
the glory of his subjects? Was it not true that one 
could not obtain glory and honour without the other ? 
Could they contemplate the triumph of Science, and 
say, that no honour was reflected on the chief or pre- 
sident ? He would say, they owed a great deal to his 
Royal Highness, who had done so much for the pro- 
motion of Science, by the munificent hospitality which 
he had exhibited during his intellectual reign—by 
the interposition of the prerogative of high rank, to 
preventthe feuds and contests which sometimes threw 
great obstacles in the way of intellectual improve- 
ment (great cheering). His Royal Highness, since 
he had been the President of the Royal Society, had 
selected the best men, who were willing to act as a 
council, without partisanship or favour, for the pro- 
motion of the honour of the Society. It would be 
impossible for the breath of slander to say that his 
Royal Highness was not in these respects deserving 
of all praise (cheers). ‘That which had been well 
done in past years, might be well done in years to 
come. If, in the past history of science, there had 
been much to rejoice at, there was still much more 
to look to and anticipate. It had been during his 
Royal Highness’s Presidency of the Royal Society, 
that this great intellectual triumph had been accom- 
plished—that Sir John Herschel had gone out to the 
South, and returned to his native land laden with 
spoils richer than ever adorned the car of a conqueror 
(great cheering). Was it not then a high privilege 
to preside at such a meeting where his merits were 
celebrated ? It was the privilege of his Royal High- 
ness to preside on this great national festival to com- 
memorate the discoveries of this great philosopher 
now present ; and he had no doubt, that the proudest 
king that ever reigned would have deemed it an ho- 
nour to occupy a seat in this room (cheers). He 
called on the company to join heartily in the toast 
which he had the honour to pro “ Health and 
prosperity to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the friend of Sir John Herschel!” (tremendous 
cheering). 

His Royat Hicnaness rose to acknowledge the 
toast, and to assure the company that on all occa- 
sions on which the object was to advance science and 
promote useful institutions, he should be always 
found at his post (cheers). On no occasion had he 
been prouder in filling the chair than on this day, 
when he saw himself surrounded by so many dis- 
tinguished characters, all of whom were anxious to 
promote the harmony of the meeting, and show their 
good-will to their distinguished guest, Sir John 
Herschel (great cheering). 

Tue Cuairman then rose to propose “ Prosperity 
to the Army!” (cheers). He felt much pleasure in 
doing so, and in connecting with it the name of a 
gallant General, who, when abroad, established an 
Observatory in one of their most distant colonies, 
which had tended much to the advancement of sci- 
ence (cheers). He congratulated the company on 
being honoured with the presence of that gallant and 
distinguished individual, who had come up from 
Scotland for the purpose of being present at. the 
commemoration, next week, of one of the most glorious 
victories which had ever been achieved by Britisharms 
(great applause). 

Sir Tuomas Barssane returned thanks.—He rose 
under feelings at great gratification at being called 
upon to address them in reply to such a toast. He 
had lived to see a great moral change effected in the 
Army, which had been brought about by the intro- 
duction of schools. Forty years ago it was extremely 
difficult to find a non-commissioned officer, who was 
able to read or write, or keep the accounts of his 
company ; but now, not only were the non-commis- 
sioned officers able to read and write, but almost all 
the privates (hear, hear). Great improvement had 
been effected in the discipline of the Army also, and 
that was mainly to be attributed to the moral influ- 
ence of education (cheers). Asan instance of that 


| improvement, he would state, that in a march of two 


hundred milesfrom the time thearmy entered France 
till it arrived at Toulouse, through an enemy's coun- 
try, not a single complaint had been made of the 
conduct of the soldiery : he had frequently visited them 
when detached among the villagers,and they marched 
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out without touching a single article belonging to the 
inhabitants (cheers). Such was the estimation in which 
they were held, that the peasantry actually cut out 
the names of the officers and privates quartered with 
them on their doors with their knives. There was no 
parallel in the history of the Army of such discipline 
having been observed by any army (hear, hear). 
With respect to the Observatory he had founded at 
New South Wales, he had great satisfaction in stat- 
ing, that it had been taken charge of by the various 
governors of the colony, and was now in full opera- 
tion in the southern hemisphere: thus enabling the 
mariner, at that remote place, to correct his chrono- 
meter, and look upon it as a second Greenwich (hear). 
He begged, in conclusion, to return them his best 
thanks for the honour they had done the Army. 


His Royat Hicuness then rose and said, he 
had the pleasure of proposing to them “ The Wooden 
Walls of Old England!” (vehement cheering). The 
Navy of England had always been connected with 
the Royal Society, and all those other institutions 
for the promotion of science ; and, therefore, it was 
but fair to notice it on the present occasion (hear, 
hear). It was gratifying to find their naval of- 
ficers, when relieved from their professional duties, 
employing themselves with promotion of science, 
and advancing its progress both at home and abroad 
(hear, hear). He would give them “Prosperity 
to the Wooden Walls of Old England!” (much 
cheering). 

Apvmrrat Sim C. Anam returned thanks, It was 
true, he could not claim the same privilege as the 
gallant officer on his left hand—that of having assist- 
ed the march of science as he (Sir T. Brisbane) had 
done, but he had the gratification of claiming that 
gallant officer as a school-fellow, and it was most 
pleasing to him, after a separation of so many years, 
to meet him on such an occasion (cheers). He felt 
highly honoured, as the senior officer present, at being 
called on to return thanks on behalf the British Navy. 
The compliment was much enhanced by the manner 
in which it had been proposed by their illustrious 
Chairman. In any assembly of his fellow country- 
men, such a token of their regard would be most gra- 
tifying, but it was still more so, when proposed in 
such an assembly, among whom their distinguished 
guest stood foremost as one of those by whose labours 
and research the British Navy was enabled to cross 
the pathless ocean in security and confidence (cheers). 
The Navy of England and the whole maritime world 
owed Sir J. Herschel and his illustrious father a 
debt of gratitude, which never could be repaid, and 
which he (Admiral Adam) deeply appreciated, and 
returned thanks for from the bottom of his heart 
(cheers). 

The Cuarrman then said, he was sure the Univer- 
sity of Oxford would grant precedence on the present 
occasion to the University of Cambridge from the 
circumstance of their distinguished visitor being a 
member of the latter. He was anxious on that ac- 
count to give the members of that University an op- 

rtunity of hailing the presence of their brother aca- 

emician of St. John’s College. He (the Duke of Sus- 
sex) had thehonour of being a member of Trinity ; but, 
as public men were public property, he thought the 
character of their distinguished guest was in some 
degree the property of the whole University. He 
sincerely congratulated the members of the Univer- 
sity in having the honour of being connected with 
one whose name had shed a lustre upon the science 
of the country (cheers). 


The Marquis or Lanspowne then rose and said, 
It would be bad taste in me, after the full justice 
that has been done by others, and more especially by 
your Royal Highness, to the object of this day’s 
meeting, were I to detain you but for more than a 
very few moments. But, Sir, in the absence of that 
eminent nobleman, who is unavoidably absent from 
indisposition, who fills the situation of Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, I have been requested 
by members of that body, much better entitled than 
I can pretend to be, to share in the honours of the 
toast which your Royal Highness has just proposed, 
to express to you and this company their sense of 
the honour you have done them. I can claim no 
right to take that task upon myself, except the re- 
collection of a former connexion with that Univer. 
sity, and the circumstance, that as an humble indi- 
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vidual, my name is still enrolled upon its books 
(cheers). But, Sir, I may be permitted to say, on 
this occasion, that at no time would the circumstance 
of being in any degree, however remote, and however 
casual, connected with that University, be a subject of 
greater pride in a scientific point of view, than feel- 
ing that connexion to subsist at the present moment : 
for, Sir, it cannot have escaped observation, that now 
we have enjoyed twenty years, or something like it, 
of general peace in the world, what effect the pre- 
valence of that peace has had upon scientific pur- 
suits, and of the impulse which it has given to these 
pursuits in the scientific bodies of England, but more 
especially in the University, I may say, which is 
now the subject of allusion, by inducing many 
of its most eminent members, not contented with 
the sedentary labours of their professional chairs 
and laboratories, to step forth from their scientific 
retreats in this country, and devote not only their 
minds, but their persons, to the pursuit of science 
in every path, through climes and through places 
scarcely frequented and visited before, (for such a 
purpose, at least), with a view to extend the domi- 
nion of knowledge (cheers). I am old enough to 
recollect when it wasa matter of great pride and 
satisfaction to this country, at the close of a long and 
arduous war, that that interesting portion of the 
globe—the southern extremity of Africa—from which 
the distinguished person who sits on the right hand 
of his Royal Highness, has recently arrived. I say, 
I can recollect when it was a matter of congratula- 
tion, that, by establishing there the dominion and 
authority of Great Britain, we had obtained a step- 
ping-stone and akey to those vast possessions, which 
it had been the fortune of British arms to acquire, 
and which since, let me add, it has been the policy of 
British councillors to improve,—south of the line, 
and in the southern hemisphere. It is no less a 
matter of congratulation, that having made this ac- 
quisition for military and political purposes, we are 
now called upon to contemplate it in a no less inter- 
esting point of view, for the excellent person who 
sits on the right hand of his Royal Highness has 
made it, as it were, the outpost of science, for com- 
municating and receiving knowledge (cheers). Let 
us recollect, that we are to contemplate that situa- 
tion not as guarding and commanding extensive ter- 
ritories, but as having opened a new hemisphere to 
the eye of the scientific observer; as having made 
accessible to the highest pursuits and aspirations of 
philosophy, that hemisphere, the riches of which our 
talented and excellent guest has described to us, and 
which he has been the means of annexing to the em- 
pire of knowledge, making it available for its own 
purposes, and, as it were, conquering itself, for the 
benefit, not of this country alone, but of all countries 
and of all after-times (cheers). But the last obser- 
vation that I will trouble you with is this: what he 
has done has been stated to you already. Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war. To 
those victories he has greatly added, and has added 
to the honour and glory of his country, and to the 
honour and glory of that learned body, upon whose 
behalf I am now speaking (hear, hear). I will only 
say, in conclusion, that I believe the last—I should 
rather think the only—time that a scientific meeting 
has been held within these walls, wasto commemorate 
the services of Mr. Watt. The present meeting is 
to commemorate the services of Sir John Herschel 
(cheers). I have to return you again—unworthily 
on my own part, but stating, I am sure, the cordial 
feeling of every member of the University assembled 
here this day—thanks for the honour you have done 
them, with a conviction that the members absent, as 
well as those present, sympathize in the great object 
that has called us together (loud cheers). 

The illustrious Cuarman then rose to propose 
“ Prosperity to the University of Oxford!” and in 
rising to propose that toast, he begged to observe 
that that University had an advantage over the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, inasmuch as it had the power 
to confer distinctions on distinguished individuals 
who had not been educated in the University ; and’ 
among others, the University of Oxford had the 
honour of conferring the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
the father of Sir John Herschel (hear, hear, hear). 
Therefore he felt a degree of pleasure, not only in 
proposing the toast, but in recording that circum- 
stance, which showed that the two Universities might 





go hand in hand. He begged to propose “ Prog, 
perity to the University of Oxford !” (cheers). 

Prof. Ricaup returned thanks. His Royal Hi 
ness had alluded to the power which the Univers; 
of Oxford possessed of admitting those distinguished 
members of society who had not originally bee, 
brought up amongst them. He wished that priyil 
had been exerted before to-day, in order that t 
might have had the credit of welcoming Sir Johy 
Herschel as an Oxford man (cheers). He hoped 
that he would leave us another race, adding to that 
bright constellation of which he was the first star; 
and that our successors might look upon them with 
that esteem, admiration, and affection with which 
we now beheld our illustrious guest (cheers). 

The Royal Cuarrman, seeing the Chancellor of 
the University of London present, said he should 
takethis opportunity of proposing “ Prosperity to the 
University of London, and the noble Lord who filled 
the high situation of Chancellor of that University!" 
(great cheers). 

he Eart or Burtrineron then rose to ag 
knowledge the honour conferred on the University 
of London. They had, in the preceding 
paid a fitting tribute of respect to the ancient and 
celebrated universities of the land, and he might be 
permitted to say, that no one would join more cor. 
dially in paying this tribute of respect, and no one 
took a deeper interest in their welfare and prosperity; 
he might be permitted to make the observation 
although it was not strictly connected with the toast, 
that feelings of affection and attachment induced 
him to do so, from his connexion with the University 
of Cambridge. It was not his inclination, on the 
present occasion, to introduce any topic not strictly 
in unison with the object for which they were assem- 
bled—that of doing honour to their most illustrious 
countryman ; and in honouring him, to show the 
estimation in which they held the pursuits in which 
he was so distinguished a labourer. He would 
merely say, with regard to the University of London, 
that, in the exercise of the powers conferred on it, it 
was his earnest hope that the members of it might 
be able to afford effectual encouragement to educa- 
tion of an extensive and intellectual character—to 
foster the love of science, and promote the acquisi- 
tion of solid knowledge. He was deeply impressed 
with the importance of the charge confided to them, 
and the responsibility he had incurred in endeavour. 
ing to carry it into effect ; but he was cheered by the 
recollection that many most distinguished men— 
several of whom he had the pleasure of seeing pre- 
sent—were associated with him ; and their charac- 
ters were a sufficient guarantee that these objects 
would be steadily pursued. He trusted he was not 
mistaken in venturing to hope that their sympathy 
and good-will would not be withheld from those who 
were engaged in this undertaking; and that when 
the University of London should have undergone 
the test of experience, its results would be such as 
to justify the expectations he had ventured to in- 
dulge (cheers). 

The Cuarrman observing the President of the 
Royal Society of Dublin, who had come purposely 
to pay his respects and offer his hearty welcome to 
Sir John Herschel, begged to propose “ The health 
of Sir William Hamilton, and prosperity to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin !” (cheers). 

Sir W. Hamitron said, the manner in which the 
illustrious and royal Chairman, and the noblemen 
and gentlemen in this assembly had been pleased to 
propose and receive the present toast, entitled them 
to his sincerest acknowledgments: and, perhaps, this 
reception, as a mark of esteem and of sympathy, 
entitled, as it encouraged, him to offer in return his 
assurance of those feelings, those reciprocal feelings 
of interest and sympathy, with which the present 
festival was regarded by the University of Dublin, 
and the other institution, the Royal Irish Academy, 
with which he had the honour to be connected. In 
Treland, they did not live so far from the sun, as not 
to have heard of the fame of Herschel; nor were 
their hearts so cold as to be insensible in this gene 
ral rejoicing ; nor were they so indifferent to glory, 
as willingly to waive their claim to have their share 
in whatever lustre might in any case redound to 
the British isles (applause). He knew that he spoke 
the sentiment of his Irish friends, and that, although 
they had intrusted him to be the bearer of some 
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pecuniary contribution towards the vase, which had 
been this day presented to the Herschel family, 
they much regretted that they had not been able to 
add thereto their personal attendance; and espe- 
cally he knew that many of his brother Professors 
and Fellows in the University of Dublin, would 
gladly at any inconvenience to themselves have 
iven their personal attendance, if the duties which 
at this period of the year devolve upon them, would 
pave permitted them so to do. He must always 
account it a fortunate circumstance, that he alone, 
ofall the Professors and Fellows of the University, 
had enjoyed the privilege of being present at two 
ic tributes to Sir John Herschel. It pressed 
very much upon him, how much of likeness, and 
how much of difference, there was between this festi- 
yal and the occasion on which he last publicly met 
§ir John Herschel—an assembly, which was not in- 
deed graced as this was, by the presiding presence of 
Royalty , nor met together, as they now were, in the 
metropolis and heart of the empire ; but still a scene 
and an assembly, in which, when the name of Sir 
John Herschel was pronounced, the acclamations 
made, in Cambridge, the walls of Old Trinity ring, 
and the ancient roofs resound (cheers). He remem- 
pered well the reception given to Sir John Herschel 
there, before he went forth from this his native land, 
tonumber the stars and the nebulz to us invisible. 
That was a joyful and a thrilling sight to all the 
lovers of science. They must regard the compli- 
ment paid that evening to their distinguished 
as something higher than any personal 
honour, and it might be looked upon as a tribute 
to science, and a recognition of its power and unity. 
It was not that the lovers of science had chosen 
Sir John Herschel as their chief, but they had 
received him as such by inheritance : it was not that 
they admired his great and various faculties, and 
how he had rendered them subservient to the ad- 
yvancement of science, with a zeal and energy un- 
equalled: it was not that they welcomed him to 
their country after the completion of his great and 
magnificent enterprise: it was not that they were 
asembled to pay homage to Sir John Herschel ; but 
that they were giving an * outward and visible sign” 
ofthe power, the unity, and the majesty of Science 
(much cheering). The various departments of 
science were so diversified, that they were liable to 
assume a fragmentary character, resembling islands 
and provinces of knowledge, and which might appear 
tosome unconnected, and disunited, andalmost hostile, 
# that the men who cultivate the one, might seem 
aliens, strangers, and foreigners, to those who culti- 
vated another. But where some traveller of a com- 
prehensive mind, or some chief of science came 
among them, they acknowledged their fraternity— 
they feel their fellow-citizenship, and all join in a 
public tribute of respect to their great representative 
(much cheering). 

The Cuarrman then gave © The different Scientific 
Societies of the metropolis;” and it was some gratifica- 
tion to himself individually to add, that many of them 
might be considered as having emanated in the first 
instance from the Royal Society. They looked upon 
these institutions as so many sections of that estab- 
lishment, co-operating with it in its great plan of 
wiversal improvement. He was sure the toast 
would be responded to most cordially by all the 
company (great cheering). 

Prof. Wuewe tt, having been generally called 
upon, returned thanks. He could not refuse ac- 
cepting the office which had been conferred upon 
him on such an occasion. He had the great honour, 
for such he certainly esteemed it, of being the Presi- 
dent of one of these Societies, and one not the least 
active or animated of those which gave life and 
animation to the scientific world of their great metro- 
polis (cheers). He hardly knew what remained to 
be said by a person placed in his situation—in pro- 
posing the toast of Prosperity to the Scientific Insti- 
tutions of the metropolis, what were they doing but 
proposing their own healths? (cheers). That assem- 
bly contained the giants of science in itself, and they 
were never likely to be assembled on a more worthy 
oecasion, or one more honourable to themselves or its 
object than the present. Since so little remained 
for him to say with respect to the toast, he hoped 
they would allow him to say one word with regard to 
himself (hear, hear). He believed Sir J. Herschel 
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was the oldest friend he had in that great assembly, 
and he had the happiness of making his acquaintance 
when hé first went to the University of Cambridge. 
He had experienced joy in the progress of his great 
fame, and he had marked the developement of those 
virtues which endeared him to his friends (much 
cheering). And now, when after having achieved 
a great work, he returned to his native country, they 
certainly could not have chosen any person more 
ready to stand forward and fling laurels in his path 
than himself (great applause). They were all, he 
believed, equally anxious to offer their distinguished 
guest their best wishes, as well for his love of truth 
and his singleness of purpose, as for his labours in the 
pursuit of science. ‘These, and none could be higher, 
were the wishes which he (Prof. Whewell), in their 
name, ventured to offer him (much cheering). 

The Marguis or Nortuampton felt it to be his 
duty to obey the command of His Royal Highness ; 
but felt the arduousness of the task imposed upon 
him ; and he should not, at that late hour, trespass 
long on the indulgence of the meeting. He felt proud 
of his connexion with the British Association ; but, 
at the same time, he little deserved the honour that 
had been conferred upon him, and felt that it was 
only attributable to the accident of his birth. It 
would be idle in him to enter into the merits and 
advantages of the British Association ; and that for 
the reasons which had been stated by his excellent 
friend Mr. Whewell, the far greater portion of those 
he was then addressing, belonged to that Association. 
At one of their convivial entertainments, he had had 
the pleasure of proposing a successful and prosper- 
ous voyage to Sir John Herschel, and a prosperous 
return (cheers). He had had the honour of wish- 
ing that he might go forth as the representative 
of his father, and as the representative, he would 
hope, of a long line of Herschels (cheers). It could 
not be wondered at that in England, celebrated in 
the scientific world, a meeting should be called for 
the purpose of greeting the return of one of the most 
eminent astronomers of the day, from an expedition 
he had made to the other side of the world, for the 
purpose of advancing science, and science alone. It 
was only expressive of the real feelings of admiration 
and regard they had for the name and person of 
Herschel (cheers). As it was getting late, he would 
at once conclude, by proposing “ Prosperity to the 
British Association !” (cheers). 

Eart Fitzwittiam said, that as he understood 
some of the members of the British Association ex- 
pected he should be the organ of their gratitude 
to the chair, on the present occasion, he was sure 
the meeting would excuse him for saying a very few 
words. If his noble friend who proposed the toast 
imagined he owed his connexion with the chair of 
the Association to the accident of his birth, he (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) might say, he owed his connexion with 
it to the accident of his geographical connexion with 
that part of England in which the conception of it 
was formed, by a gentleman, who, he was sure, 
would have been present, if domestic calamities had 
not deterred him. In all the physical sciences, there 
was none, he believed, in which greater certainty had 
been attained, than that in the pursuit of which Sir 
John Herschel had earned his laurels (cheers). Yet, 
if this had been predicted in the early periods of the 
history of civil society, he would ask, whether any 
man would not, at that time, have deemed such an 
anticipation visionary? and whether he would not 
have supposed that a knowledge of the remotest parts 
of the physical world would have been that which 
would have been least granted to man ? (hear, hear.) 
He wished to ascend from that -observation to 
something still higher, and to call to their minds, 
that, if it were true, those parts of the material 
world, which were then the most unseen by 
man, had now become the best known to him; 
that the secrets and the movements of the most dis- 
tant parts of the system were better known than the 
principles which governed many of those objects that 
were nearest in contact with us, (and he thought that 
in this he should not be contradicted either by geolo- 
gists, or chemists, or botanists)—if that were true, 
and if that which was unseen centuries ago had now 
become part of the dominion of truth, might they 
not, from these premises, ascend to the more impor- 
tant premises, to those things that were still unseen, 





and which, by the irreversible decree of Providence, 


must ever remain unseen by man, and that, while 
they endeavoured to learn what were the true prin- 
ciples of the material world, they might, at the 
same time, recognize that truth was to be found 
in the contemplation of the unseen things of the 
world ? (cheers). However much they might delight 
in what were called scientific pursuits, the great ob- 
ject of all scientific pursuits was to lift up the mind of 
man from this sublunary sphere to the great Author 
of our existence, and in the contemplation of Him 
to bless and be thankful, and that while their minds 
were illuminated by those contemplations, their 
hearts should be no less warmed with gratitude to the 
great Author of their existence, and their conditions 
in this and the future world (cheers), It was with 
these sentiments that he always appreciated, in the 
highest degree, the pursuits of science, because he 
was persuaded they were connected with subjects 
still more important to man, and having a still more 
powerful influence on his ultimate destinies (great 
cheering). 

The Cuarrman said he had now come to the last 
toast, and that was an expression of thanks to the 
Stewards for their arrangements and good directions 
on the present occasion. He was satisfied that the 
regulations of the table had been quite perfect. The 
gentlemen who had taken charge of selecting the 
vase presented to Sir John Herschel, had done their 
duty admirably, In short, everything had been done 
which was requisite for making the arrangements 
complete. He, therefore, begged the company to join 
with him in drinking “ The health of the Stewards.” 

R. I. Murcuison, Esq. said, that although one of 
the humblest contributors to the management of this 
festival, he had still sufficient recollection of his 
duty, as an old soldier, to know, that when he was 
called on by his Royal Highness, he ought to endea- 
vour, however feebly, to do his duty. But serving 
under the illustrious prince, whose conduct had en- 
deared him to all present, and actuated by the talis- 
manic name of Herschel, what man of science. was 
there, however humble, who would not have bled to 
bring about this glorious consummation! (cheers). 
He was proud to confess that he had laboured 
strongly in this cause, but he should never have been 
able to bring about this consummation without the 
assistance of the many excellent friends who had 
lent their aid. He might be allowed particularly to 
advert to one who, on all occasions, had stood for- 
ward, who had forgotten private interests, and sacri- 
ficed his own particular pursuits, and really brought 
about that arrangement, which alone had ensured 
the success of the present festival,_he meant Mr, 
John Taylor (cheers). Were he to go through 
the list of names, he should have to begin with 
Babbage, one of the oldest friends of Sir John 
Herschel ; he should have also to mention the 
name of Faraday; he should have to begin at 
the list headed by an Airey, and brought up by a 
Whewell (cheers). He (Mr. M.), as one of the 
humblest individuals, had endeavoured to do his duty 
in the situation in which he was placed as Honorary 
Secretary; but he would pass from this, and say, that 
all present were stewards of the fame of Herschel ; 
it was the feeling, that not only the great phenomena 
of the universe, but that the minutest of its wondrous 
details were alike open to his mind: it was this 
feeling which has bound him to the car of Herschel. 
This was the feeling which had cemented this great 
assembly (applause). In conclusion, he would add 
his aspiration that they mightall be impregnated with 
the glorious sentiments which animated them this 
day. They were all met together for the pure love 
of science: might that glorious sentiment ever ani- 
mate them !—might the same spirit ever serve to 
kindle the flame as strong as that which had this day 
broken forth !—and might it be the pride of their 
hearts to repeat, “ I was one of those who welcomed 
Herschel to his native land”! (great cheering). 

His Royal Highness then quitted the chair, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A meeting has this week taken place of the Com- 
mittee for raising a Memorial in Honour of the 
Military Achievements of the Duke of Wellington, 
The total amount of the subscription already re- 
ceived exceeds 13,0002. It was decided to erect 
an equestrian statue, and toask leave of her Majesty 





to place it on the arch at the entrance of the Green 
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Park. A sketch, showing the general effect, was ex- 
hibited, but it was observed that it was a mere sketch, 
and that, to have an idea of the beauty of the perfect 
work, the subscribers “ must imagine that they had 
the finest statue, both of man and horse, the talent of 
the country could produce.” So far well: we began 
once again to breathe freely, and to hope that the 
reports, to which we alluded twelve months since, 
would turn out false, and that the genius of such 
men as Baily, Chantrey, Westmacott, Gibson, 
Campbell, and others, would be called into requisi- 
tion, and roused by public competition. No such 
thing:—a cut and dry resolution was immediately 
brought forward and passed, that the work should be 
intrusted to Mr. Matthew Wyatt! and there ends 
the history of as curious a piece of jobbery as was 
ever chronicled in the history of art. When the 
secret history of this affair shall be known,—and 
assuredly it will be written now or hereafter,—it will 
appear that, numberless as may have been the sub- 
scribers who desired only, and in all sincerity, to raise 
a memorial to the Duke of Wellington, the whole 
affair, from first to last—and equally in reference to 
this and the city statue—was projected and carried 
through with the sole purpose of raising a memorial 
to the honour, as may be, but to the profit cer- 
tainly, of the said Matthew Wyatt. What chance 
is there for art in this country, when so barefaced 
a job as this, publicly denounced from the first 
hour of its concoction, could be carried through 
in triumph? Of Mr. Wyatt personally, be it 
distinctly understood, we know nothing: would we 
could say as much of him asan artist! By the bye, it 
was affirmed at this meeting by Mr. Croker, and as- 
sented to by the Earl of Aberdeen, “that noequestrian 
statue exists in Europe to a subject not of royal 
blood.” We believe one at least incontestable : the 

t to Bartol Colleoni, a famous general 
of the Venetian republic during the Middle Ages. 
It was cast in bronze, about 1495, by Leopardo, 
s1pposed after a model by Verocchio, and now stands 
near San Giovanni e Paolo. That a person of so 
unworldly and sequestered a life,as to remain all his 
days in sublime ignorance of. Russell Square, should 
have no knowledge of the above statue, does not 
surprise us; but that an accomplished cognoscente, 
like Lord Aberdeen, should appear also unacquainted 
with it, is most strange. There is, too, an equestrian 
statue by Thorwaldsen, to Poniatowski, who, how- 
ever, bears a princely name. 

The success of the Sirius and the Great Western 
has so stimulated all parties connected with the trade 
to America, that we begin to be a little nervous, lest, 
in their zeal, they should push adventure somewhat 
too far. We were never among those who held the 
voyage to be impossible, but we were, and are still, 
of opinion, that difficulties may be encountered which 
ought not to be idly hazarded. Notwithstanding 
the severe gales met with by the Sirius, both vessels 
had, on the whole, favourable passages. We believe 
that the Liner which sailed from Liverpool on the 
day the Great HWestern started from Bristol, made 
the passage in twenty-six days, being ten less than 
the average. Now though we may be unable to cal- 
culate the exact influences of fair and foul winds 
on steam-vessels, still it is obvious that they must 
be, in degree, affected by them. To perform the 
voyage, therefore, under favourable and unfavourable 
circumstances, is a vastly different thing. We have 
no fears for such vessels as the Great Western or the 
British Queen under any circumstances,—but are 
not, therefore, of opinion that every cock-boat with 
paddle-wheels and a tea-kettle, may venture without 
great hazard. The Liverpool people, we see, have 








engaged the Royal William, a vessel belonging to the 
Dublin Steam Navigation Company, and she is to 
start from that port direct for New York, on the | 
5th of July. Now the Sirius, we believe, belongs to the 
same company, and we were heretofore informed that 
she was selected as their very best ship—and yet, | 
assuredly, the Sirius was fully tried, even in her first, | 
favourable voyage. The Americans, too, resolved | 
not to be outdone, did, it is said, boldly dispatch the | 
Sir Lionel Smith on the 16th ult., direct for Liver- | 
oth This vessel, we believe, was heretofore em- 
ployed on the West India station, and had merely | 
gone to New York to be repaired. Her tonnage | 


| 


and powers we do not know; but surely she cannot | 


voyage. We trust the report is not true: it is cer- 
tain that she has not yet arrived or been heard of, 
although the Liner which sailed two days after, de- 
livered letters a week since at Liverpool. 

Mr. Fletcher’s collection of pictures was sold last 
week at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. The cele- 
brated little landscape by Karel de Jardin, known 
from its brilliancy and pure beauty as the “ Diamond,” 
went for 270 guineas: a View on the Thames, by 
Wilson, of cool glittering effect, brought 190: a 
Landscape, by Hobbema, admirably composed and 
lighted, but rather spiritless and unsatisfactory in the 
handling, 429: the Brothers’ Farewell, by John and 
Andrew Both, a dramatic landscape painted as me- 
morial of their separation; golden green as usual, 
the figures by Andrew, harmonizing better with it 
than those contributed elsewhere by Berghem, which 
are blacker and spottier, 500: a Shipwreck, by 
Vernet, once belonging to ill-starred Marie An- 
toinette ; the clash of hot reds and dark cold green 
illustrating Milton’s phrase, “ burns frore,” disagree- 
ably, 320: a Landscape, by De Koningh, very clever, 
but slavishly eclectic, copying all styles, and having 
no one of the artist’s own, 560: a large Landscape, 
said by Claude, of whose ministry in it the Liber 
Veritatis itself could not convince us: 1350 guineas 
were given for it; the purchaser is to be congratulated 
on his liberality, if not on his judgment. We have, 
however, before cautioned our readers that auction 
prices are in many cases nominal,—a mere finesse to 
bolster up the reputation of suspected pictures. 

At the late sale of the African Museum in Pic- 
cadilly, the British Museum purchased the three 
specimens of Rhinoceroses which formed the chief 
attraction of the collection; the zoological specimens 
were divided principally among the British Museum, 
the Zoological Society, and the Earl of Derby ; and 
Mr. Stedman, the proprietor of the African Glen, 
bought the dressed figures, which are about to be 
sent to America, where his collection is now exhi- 
biting. 

Our journals announce the recent death and 
funeral at Paris of Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
at the age of fifty-four. The loss to literature is not 
a great one; for this former intimate of Napoleon 
had long since exhausted all her remembrances of 
the brilliant days of the Consulate and the Empire ; 
and in her latter volumes of mémoires an increased 
ton de soubrette was assumed, to conceal the tenuity 
of incident and matter. But the loss to society is 
considerable,—the salon of Madame d’Abrantes being 
a favourite one with the beaux esprits and dis- 
tinguished strangers in Paris. The visitor was sure 
to meet there with all the living remains of Bona- 
partism, and a sprinkling of those authors and artists 
whose genius, like their toilettes, was of a more ultra- 
republican bias and mode. If the conversation of 
Madame d’Abrantes lacked something of that courtly 
refinement which lingers still, the last echo of l’ancien 
régime, in a few legitimate houses, it was gay, 
amusing, and marked by a heartiness not commonly 
met with in the Chaussée d’Antin. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH_ARTISTS, 
SurroLk-sTREETGALLERY, Pati MAut East, is NOW OPEN 
from Nine in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 
H. E. DAWE, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES b 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
12th instant, and continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the 
asning eneh is in elena ission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


PANORAMAS OF CANTON AND THE BAY OF 
ISLANDS. NEW ZEALAND. 
These beautiful and much-admired VIEWS are NOW OPEN, 











| in LeicesTeRr-sQuaRE. 





THE RAPHAEL TAPESTRY, 
NOW EXHIBITING, at No. 7, in the HayMARKeT, consists of 


| SLX of the Original Leo the Tenth’s Set, from the CARTOONS 


OF RAPHAEL, in the most perfect condition, and clearly show- 
ing. with more power and effect than paint can possibly produce, 
what the Cartoons originally were.—The Proprietor regrets that 
want of ppace prevents the exhibition, at the same time, of the 
whole of the Nine ‘Tapestries in his possession.—Admission, in- 
cluding a Descriptive Catalogue, 1s. 





JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o’clock. 
.* ‘The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.”"— Athenaeum. . ‘ 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 


be, considered a proper ship to undertake such a | Tee ee eine sock erning Pec. 





SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 31.—Davies Gilbert, Esq., V.P. in the chair, 
—The following papers were read :— 
1. Researches in Rotatory Motion, by A. Bell, 


This paper, which is altogether analytical, containg 
several new theorems in rotatory motion, respecti 
the effect of the centrifugal force arising from a rota. 
tion about any axis, in producing rotation about 
another, inclined at any angle to the former; ang 
also a new, and comparatively concise demonstration 
of the equations of the motion of rotation of a solid 
body, its centre of gravity being fixed, and the body 
being acted on by any forces. 

2. An Experimental Inquiry into the Influence of 
Nitrogen on the growth of Plants, by Robert Rigg, 


The author, after briefly alluding to a former paper 
laid before the Royal Society, describing the chemical 
changes which occur during the germination of seeds, 
and during some of the decompositions of vegetable 
matter, proceeds, in the present paper, to trace a con- 
nexion between the phenomena exhibited during the 
growth of plants and thedirect agency of nitrogen. The 
experiments by which the author supports his views 
are arranged in separate tables, so drawn out as to 
indicate, in about 120 different vegetable substances, 
not only the quantities of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and residual matter, but also the quantity 
of nitrogen in each compound, when compared with 
1000 parts by weight of carbon in the same substance, 
The most important of these tables are those which 
exhibit the chemical constitution of the germs, coty- 
ledons, and rootlets of seeds; the elements of the 
roots and trunks of trees, and the characters of the 
various parts of plants, especially of the leaves, at 
different periods of their growth. From this exten- 
sive series, which is stated to form but a small portion 
of the experiments made by the author in this de- 
partment of chemical research, it appears that nitro- 
gen and residual, matter are invariably the most 
abundant in those parts of plants, which perform the 
most important offices in vegetable physiology, and 
hence the author is disposed to infer that nitrogen 
(being the element which more than any other is 
permanent in its character), when combined with 
residual matter, is the moving agent, acting under 
the living principle of the plant, and moulding into 
shape the other elements, The method of ultimate 
analysis adopted by the author enables him, as he 
conceives, to detect very minute errors, and therefore 
to speak with certainty as to the accuracy and value 
of every experiment. 

3. Remarkson the Theory of the Dispersion of Light 
as connected with Polarization, by the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A. 

The present paper is a sequel to those already 
presented by the author to the Royal Society, in 
which he had instituted a comparison of the observa- 
tions of the refractive indices for the standard rays of 
light in various media with the results calculated 
from theoretical formule, deduced from the most 
improved views of the undulatory hypothesis; the 
cases discussed including the greatest range of data 
as yet furnished by experiment. The comparison 
exhibited an accordance sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the theory affords a very satisfactory 
approximation, at least, to the expression and ex- 
planation of the actual law of nature. In order, 
however, to remove any possible discrepancy which 
may still exist, or hereafter be found to obtain, the 
author considers that further examination is requisite 
of the principles on which any extension or modifica- 
tion of the theory might be pursued, and such is the 
object of the investigation undertaken in the present 
paper. The phenomena of interference, on which 
the undulatory theory was originally based by Dr. 
Young, obliged us to adopt some idea of an alter- 
nating motion, aswellas a motion of translation, in our 
conception of light ; and this, with all the accessions 
it has received, especially from the investigation 
Fresnel, has, at the present day, been connected, by 
the labours of M. Cauchy and others, with general 
dynamical principles which regulate the propagation 
of vibratory motions through an elastic medium. 
From such dynamical principles there have been 
deduced certain differential equations of motion, the 
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integration of which gives the well-known expression 
for a wave, involving the relation between the velocity 
and the wave-length which explains the dispersion. 
The direct and complete integration of these forms, 
effected by M. Cauchy and simplified by Mr. Tovey 
and Mr. Kelland, involves certain conditions, namely, 
the evanescence of certain terms, the interpretation 
of which implies peculiar views of the constitution of 
the ether. Mr. Tovey shows that without these con- 
ditions a certain form of the wave-function is a par- 
ticular solution of the equations, and this form is 

isely that expressing elliptically polarized light. 
Ifthe absence of the condition in question be essen- 
tial to the case of elliptically and circularly polarized 
light, it follows that all the preceding investigations, 
which depend on the fulfilment of those conditions, 
are applicable only to unpolarized and plane-polar- 
ized light, and consequently the general integration 
js limited in a most material part of its application ; 
adefect which is only remedied by the supplemen- 
tary investigation of Mr. Tovey, in which, for this 
case, a particular solution is assigned. It seemed, 
then, necessary to show explicitly that the non-fulfil- 
ment of the conditions, that is, the non-evanescence 
of the terms in question, is essential for elliptically 

ized light, as their evanescence is for common 
light, and thus to exhibit distinctly the relation be- 
tween the cases of elliptically polarized, of plane- 
polarized, and unpolarized light; and again, to 
remove, if possible, the obscurity and discrepancy of 
opinion in which the physical interpretation of those 
conditions, with regard to the supposed constitution 
of the etherial medium, appeared to be involved. 
The author then enters upon the analytical investi- 
gation of the subject, and in conclusion remarks that 
when light is elliptically or circularly polarized, that 
is, when any one of the two component vibrations is 
retarded behind the other, then in the differential 
equations of motion, the opposite terms do not de- 
stroy each other in the summation, which they can 
only do in general by supposing a great number 
taken into account; that is, the number of terms is 
limited, or the sphere of the influence of the force by 
which the vibrations are propagated issmall. When 
light is plane-polarized or unpolarized, that is, when 
there is no retardation, or the phases of the compo- 
nent vibrations are simultaneous, then the opposite 
sums destroy each other ; that is, the number of terms 
involved is greater, or the sphere of the influence of 
the force greater. Since both kinds of light can be 
propagated indifferently through ordinary media, it 
follows that the sphere of influence of the force or 
mmber of molecules taken into account does not 
here depend on the arrangement of the molecules of 
ether in the medium, but on the retardation of one 
of the vibrations behind the other, or the absence of 
it, originally impressed on the ray in the respective 
cases. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 11.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair Extracts from the following papers were 


1. Notice of a recent Earthquake at Valdivia, in 
Chile, communicated by Viscount Palmerston.—The 
earthquake that occurred at Valdivia, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of November, 1837, is stated to have 
been the most severe that had ever been felt in that 
town. The first shock occurred at five minutes past 
eight in the morning, and lasted till a quarter past 
eight, and so great was the movement of the ground 
during this period, that it was with difficulty any one 
could stand upright. Repeated shocks continued at 
intervals till three-quarters past twelve, but with less 
violence. The only two churches that existed in the 
town, as well as all the public buildings, have been 
completely destroyed, as probably would have been 
all the houses had they not been built of wood. This 
earthquake was also slightly felt in the town of Con- 
tepcion ; and it was remarked, that the sea receded 
partially towards the centre of the Bay of Talca- 
huano, and that the ebb and flow of the tides was 
interrupted for some days. 

_ 2. On the Examination of the river Sacramento, 
in California, by Captain Belcher, commanding 
H.M.S. Sulphur, communicated by Captain Beaufort, 
RN.—In latitude 37° 48’ N., longitude 122° 27’ 
West, on the western coast of North America, lies 
the harbour of San Francisco, in New California; at 
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the northern extremity of this port is the wide but 
shallow Bay of St. Paul, about twelve miles in dia- 
meter, which receives on its eastern side the river 
Sacramento and probably others, with which it com- 
municates by the strait of Karguines, about two miles 
in width, by twenty in length. As far as the entrance 
of the strait, had been surveyed by Captain Beechey 
in 1827-8; beyond this spot nothing was known but 
from native reports. Quitting the ship then with 
five boats, on the 26th of October, 1837, we com- 
menced the ascent of the river in an easterly, and 
afterwards in a northerly direction: at a short dis- 
tance, where a great expanse of water opens out as 
it were into an inland sea, we looked in vain for the 
reported mouths of the rivers-Maria and San Joa- 
quin. To the north a wide opening presented itself, 
but I eventually traced this from a mountain over- 
looking it asa part of the main stream, studded with 
islets; after advancing fifteen miles farther, another 
arm to the right, having a great bay connected with 
it, was declared by our pilot to be the San Joaquin ; 
but our business was solely with the Sacramento, up 
which we proceeded for about 150 miles, including 
many extensive windings, and reached in five days 
the extreme navigable limit, where the river forks in 
latitude 38° 464’, longitude 121° 34’. We carried 
two chronometers with us, and got our latitudes by 
stars at night, as well as by our noon observations ; 
thus we may consider the positions on the river as 
accurately laid down. Throughout the whole extent 
from the mouth of the river, the country is one uni- 
form flat, bounded in the distance by the Sierra 
Bolbones, rising 3770 feet abovethe sea, by the Sierra 
Diablo on the west and north-west, and by the Sierra 
Nevada (or Snowy Mountains), whence no doubt this 
river is fed, on the east. Our course lay between 
banks from twenty to thirty feet high, apparently an 
alluvial deposit of clay and loose earth ; occasionally 
a little sand, but not a rock or pebble varied the 
sameness of its banks, which were well studded 
with willow, ash, oak, and plane, Platanus occiden- 
talis, which latter of immense size overhung the 
stream, without apparently sufficient hold in the 
earth to support them: within and on the verge of 
the banks, oaks of large size were plentiful, and wal- 
nut, chesnut, and dark birch completed the forest. 
An oak which we measured was nine yards in girth ; 
another rose sixty feet high before sending out any 
branches, and was more than six yards in girth. The 
trees on the banks exhibit unequivocal proofs of the 
power of the stream, and a mud line on one we 
measured showed, that at no distant period, it has 
flowed ten feet above its present level. During the 
rainy season, it is said to overflow its banks, when its 
impetuosity is such, that navigation is then imprac- 
ticable. The annual rains do not however of neces- 
sity inundate the low lands, but in severe seasons 
they produce one immense sea, having only the few 
scattered eminences, which art or nature have pro- 
duced, as so many islets; on which the tribes who 
inhabit the low lands are then driven to take refuge. 
These islets are chiefly artificial, they are rounded 
piles of mud about fifteen feet high, and about 
100 yards in diameter; and in this small compass 
it is fearful to contemplate the ravages which disease 
must make in an inclement season: lately, fever and 
ague have carried off whole tribes, and the spots 
which they had laboured to rear were but their 
own tombs. The tribe who reside at the fork are 
called Wallocks, but all our endeavours to enter into 
communication with them were fruitless: some 
tobacco and a knife, which I left as a present, were 
untouched, and when we sent our interpreters towards 
them, I could see by their gestures that they were 
averse to any conversation. One, whom I took to 
be their chief, had a broad metal band on his brow, 
with several black feathers stuck within it. On our 
first arrival they fled with haste, leaving behind them 
several hundred weight of acorns, and their rude im- 
plements, which they did not return to till we com- 
menced ourdescent. On our passage down the riverwe 
held communication with a tribe named Oui-sha-ndti, 
who seemed prepared to receive us in the best style, 
and had,apparently, been robbing a wardrobe. Some 
were partially dressed in shirts, jackets, trowsers, &c., 
in some instances only one sleeve of a jacket, or one 
leg of a pair of trowsers, fell to the lot of the same 
person: others were fancifully dedaubed with black, 
white. or red paint, striped from the shoulders to the 





elbow, possibly in imitation of a striped shirt. At 
their village, or rather collection of mat huts, lower 
down the river, we found some clad in cloaks made 
from the skins of a slate-coloured duck, and had a 
very neat appearance. A few were tattooed. All 
seemed busily employed ; the women pounding acorns 
and making it into bread, some boiling horse-ches- 
nuts, &c., and the men forming arrows. Their only 
shelter was a rude hut of matting, and generally their 
appearance was that of extreme misery: their im- 
plements were few and of the simplest kind, but as 
they are migratory they cannot afford to encumber 
themselves with any but useful and necessary articles, 
They were generally traced, by us, to have taken up 
their residence near a horse-chesnut tree, and in the 
vicinity of a good acorn ground: they probably con- 
tinue travelling until they have collected enough for 
winter consumption, and then betake themselves to 
their mounds or islets, where they are surrounded by 
myriads of wild geese and ducks, and trust to their 
bow and arrows for support. The river abounds in 
muscles and fish, which they take in small quantities, 
but they do not seem sufficiently skilful to capture 
the larger kind, which we saw in abundance, appa- 
rently sturgeon. Elk and deer are also tolerably 
plentiful. Our pilot, who was a native Indian, con- 
verted and retained in the service of the Spanish 
mission at San Francisco, informed us that the banks 
throughout our whole route were once thickly stud- 
ded with these winter-quarters, called by the Spa- 
niards Rancherias. But the people are now nearly 
extinct, the remains of them only to be traced in the 
missions. It is probable that the American hunters 
from the Rocky Mountains, who cross the river at 
its fork, together with the Delaware Indians, have 
caused these people to take flight, as the rifle, with 
which the former is armed, is too powerful for them. 
Yet they are said to have frequently fought severe 
battles, suffering themselves to be slain rather than 
retreat. The river Sacramento was once famed for 
its beavers and land otters, nor are they scarce now. 
The Indians at the Mission were anxious that we 
should purchase what farther to the north would be 
called refuse. The climate by day was mild, rang- 
ing between 41° and 77° (Fahr.); on one night as 
low as 36°: the temperature of the water varied from 
53° to 56°: we had slight rain on two days, but 
generally the weather was very fine. Our collection 
was enriched by some valuable ducks, owls, hawks, 
and other birds, which abounded on the banks. Of 
four-footed animals few were killed,—cuyota, or 
jackal fox, land otter, and weazel. I fired twice at 
small tigers or tiger-cats, but they were too thickly 
clad for small shot: we succeeded in taking an elk 
and a deer, and in killing large quantities of wild 
geese. Near the mouth of the river the soil becomes 
peaty, so much so, that it was difficult to obtain 
astronomical observations from the vibration result- 
ing from the ebb and flow of the stream: at slack 
water this was not the case. The tide, at springs, 
overflows all the lower lands, which are well 
stocked with long flag-grass and rushes, from 
which the natives construct their balsas or rafts. 
The ground does not assume a substantial bearing 
until the stream is overcome by the fresh water, when 
the soil is of the finest kind. Here roses, arbutus, 
and other small shrubs, flourish luxuriantly, and wild 
oats produce and re-sow themselves, affording rich 
pasturage to the deer. The natives burn this down 
in the dry season, and probably destroy many young 
oak plantations, which would otherwise be more abun- 
dant. The oak of California does not bear a high 
character, although it is the same that is generally 
in use in America; the ash is excellent, but does not 
attain any great size; wild grapes generally cover it, 
producing a beautiful variety of tint at this season ; 
the grapes, which were abundant, were well tasted, 
with very large seeds. As far as navigation is cofi- 
cerned, this river affords every facility for small craft 
up to the fort, but there seems little advantage in 
taking a large vessel beyond its mouth, to which 
point the channel is clear and the depth abundant, 
Viewing the whole port of San Francisco with the 
river Sacramento, there is a good field for capital if, 
the government could protect its citizens: at this 
moment they are reduced to almost their extreme 
gasp; harassed by their own servants (who are 
natives) deserting and carrying off their property, 
threatened by the Delawares, who have piratically 
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ranged the country, taking away horses and cattle, 
distracted by their late declaration and recantation 
of independence, they warmly pray for the interposing 
hand of England or of America to rescue them.— 
The paper was i!lustrated by a chart of the windings 
of the river Sacramento, drawn on the scale of nine 
inches to a degree, exhibiting its remarkable wind- 
ings, and laid down by Mr. Christopher George, 
Master's Assistant of H.M.S. Sulphur. 

8. Instructions for the Expedition about to pro- 
ceed to Kurdistén, in order to make acquaintance 
with the Nestorian Christians, and to explore the 
mountainous country they inhabit in the districts of 
Hakari, Julamerik, Amadiyah, &c. The charge of 
this mission is intrusted to Mr. Ainsworth, well 
known as surgeon and naturalist to the Euphrates 
expedition, assisted by Mr. Russell and Mr. Rassam, 
a Nestorian christian native of Mosil; the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Geographi- 
cal Society have jointly contributed the sum of 
1000/., for the furtherance of the objects of this ex- 
pedition. Mr. Rassam has already gone to Malta, 
and Messrs. Ainsworth and Russell were to quit 
London on the following morning to join him at 
Constantinople. The chairman, in delivering the 
instructions into the hands of Mr, Ainsworth, ex- 
pressed the deep interest the Geographical Society 
felt in the success of the expedition; his sincere 
wishes for its welfare, and his earnest hope that at 
the expiration of two years he should have the grati- 
fication of welcoming his return to England with a 
rich harvest of geographical and general information 
respecting the countries he was about to visit. 

Among the donations on the table wasa new chart 
of the Maldive Islands, engraved by Messrs. Walker 
from the late survey of those islands by Captain 
Moresby, of the Indian Navy, presented by the 
Court of Directors ; a new general map of Australia, 
including all the recent discoveries, and also of the 
gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent, on a large scale, 
with the plan of the town of Adelaide, in the new 
colony on the south coast of Australia, by Mr. John 
Arrowsmith. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat. Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
Mon. Statistical Society ........eceeeeeees Eight. 
Horticultural Society.........sesee0 Three. 
Tozs. { Lionzan Society re o60seccsnesdéodd Eight. 
f Royal Society ....ccccccccccsccveces 4 p. Eight. 
Tuvr.- Numismatic Society (Anniversary).. Seven. 
Society of Antiquaries .........0s0 Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 

This Evening, THE GIPSY'’S WARNING; with DEAF AS A 
POST; and THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKs. 

On Monday, MACBETH; and other Performances. 

‘Tuesday, DIADESTE; and a Variety of other Entertainments. 

Wednesday, ACIS AND GALATEA; with aCONCERT ; DEAF 
AS A POST; anda DIVERTISSEMENT. (For the Benefit 


of Mr. and Mrs. E. Seguin.) 











COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, WOMAN'S WIT; with THE WILL. 

On Monday, WOMAN'S WIT; with AMILIE. 

Tuesday, WOMAN'S WIT; with THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 
Wednesday, WOMAN'S WIT; with FRA DIAVOLO. 
Thursday, ‘WOMAN'S WIT; with THE MARRIAGE OF 


MR. BLAGROVE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 

Under the Patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Duke, 
Duchess, and Prince George of Cambridge, Princess Augusta, the 
Duchess of Gloucester. and of His Excellency Prince Esterhazy, 
will take place at the HANovER-sQuARE Kooms on TUESDAY 

EXT, at half-past One.— Vocal Performers: Madame Cinti 
Damoreau, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mdlle.Caremoli, Misses Woodham, 
Lockey, and Bruce; Signori Ivanoff, Castellan, Giubilei, and 
F. Lablache, Herr Kroff, Mr. Seguin, and Mr. Parry. Instru- 
mental: M. Doehler (who will perform a Grand Fantasia, and, 
for the first time, Beethoven's Grand Sonata in a, with Mr. 
Blagrove), Signor Giulio Regondi, and Herr Heinemeyer.—In 
the course ot the Concert, Messrs. Blagrove, Eliason, Moralt, 
and Hausmann, will perform a_new Quadruple Concerto for 
2 Violins, ‘Tenor, and Violoncello; and Beethoven's Septuor 
will, for the first time, be performed by 16 Violins, 10 Tenors, 
8 Violoncellos, 6 Double Basses, and Double Wind Instruments. 
—Conductor, Mr. Benedict; Leader, Mr. Loder. 








BOCHSA’S MORNING CONCERT, 

At the Grear Concert Room, Her Majesty's Theatre, on 
TUESDAY, June 26th, will be decidedly the most splendid and 
attractive of the Scason. as it is positively the only one at which 
Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
willsing. Madame Cinti Damoreau, the Great Pianist Doehler, 
Mori, Lindley, Puzzi, &c. &c., will also perform.—See small Bills. 





Irattan Oprra.—Hard pressed though we be, we 
are bound to devote a few words to the exquisite en- 
tertainment furnished by the revival of Rossini’s 
* Mathilde di Shabran,’ or, rather, to the exquisite 
singing of Persiani and Rubini, in the two principal 
parts, whose playful mastery over music as elegant 
as it is florid, cannot be too much praisedeeand to 
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the inimitable “ presentment” and action of Lablache 
as Isidoro, the starveling poet. Fancy Lablache a 
starveling! The appearance of Madame Eckerlin, 
however, as Edoardo, is a needless blot upon what 
would otherwise be a perfect performance, and the 
more 80, since, as if her destroyed voice was not suf- 
ficiently unpleasant in all the concerted music, she 
has been allowed to introduce two grand songs—in 
which, however true be the style, her tones are posi- 
tively painful. It would be hard to express with 
what an intense sprightliness, and melody, and fresh- 
ness, the music of * Mathilde’ came upon our ears, 
saturated as they have recently been by the tho- 
roughly dull and dismal tragedy of Donnizetti. Any 
one piece of its concerted music is better worth an im- 
prisonment among the rude and noisy crowds which 
at present fill the Opera pit, than the whole of 
* Lucia,’ or ‘ Parisina.’ Taglioni has been dancing 
her ‘Tyrolienne,’ and a very quaint and pretty 
* Mazurka,’ as only Taglioni could dance them. 





Benerit Concerts.—The list of these has, to 
our infinite relief, begun to shorten. Yesterday 
week M. Benedict gave his concert in the Opera 
House. This was, in every sense of the word, a 
* monster entertainment :” all the Italian singers 
figured in the programme—a select few of the Drury 
Lane corps—and Madame Cinti Damoreau. The 
scheme, as was fitting, included three songs from the 
* Gipsy’s Warning,’ two of which were sung in Italian 
by Signors Rubini and Lablache, the latter being 
encored. Here, too—taking no note of the well-known 
Italian scenas,&c.—we have to mention, as a novelty, 
the re-appearance of M. Oury. Either the school of 
violin playing has generally advanced, or our own 
taste in particular, since we last heard this gentleman : 
for he appears to us now wholly incompetent to 
occupy any distinguished station in an orchestra ; 
his tone -is crude, and uneven: and his execution 
more ambitious than successful. Another feature, 
and one of the most excellent, was the triple con- 
certo of Sebastian Bach, which was performed most 
admirably by MM. Benedict, Déhler, and Moscheles, 
The whole entertainment went off well. 





Haymarket.—On Wednesday a clever little farce 
called * The Irish Lion’ was produced at this house. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Buckstone—is a hit at the 
absurd fashion now prevalent of exhibiting at soirées 
and evening parties a literary lion on all occasions, 
and was very laughable, and deservedly successful, 





MISCELLANEA 

Steam Boat Accidents in America.—_We took occa- 
sion lately to advert to this subject, and some recent 
arrivals bring it once again under consideration. 
That these accidents mainly arise from a headlong 
impetuosity, and childish rivalry, seems clear enough. 
The Ben Thersod caught fire in running a race. The 
American public ought to put down this practice: on 
the contrary, it is sanctioned, and stimulated by 
paragraphs like this :—“ There was a beautiful trial 
of speed last night between the steam-boat Swallow 
and Rochester, which are undoubtedly the two fastest 
boats in the world. They came out of their berths 
in New York together, and for twenty miles ran neck 
and neck, neither gaining or losing afoot.” This voyage, 
which is about 150 miles, appears to have been made 
in between eight and nine hours! We have, in another 
paper, a description, by a passenger on board the 
Franklin, from Louisville up the Ohio to Cincinnati, 
of a race carried on the whole of that distance, which 
is also about 150 miles, by this boat with a rival one, 
named the Phillips. In this case, there was a wager 
of 100 dollars between the captains that the Frank- 
lin would beat by an hour. The other boat had a 
half-hour’s start. At 50 miles, she was nearly “ over- 
hauled” ; at 30 more, she was passed (having slight 
stoppages to make with the mails), but by only five 
or six lengths. The passengers of the leading boat, 
some 60, including ladies, now entered into the 
sport, which they had hardly understood before :— 
“ The contagion spread—‘ Go ahead, captain—keep 
her in the wake—huzza for the Phillips,’ was in 
every mouth. Nothing could exceed the spirit of 
the firemen and deck hands. The hatches were 
thrown open, pine knots covered the deck, and two 
or three axes kept going in splitting and breaking 
them; the deck passengers were huddled into the 





bow, to give the boat more dip; the chain 
were hauled from the tops of the chimneys, Beg 
dense clouds of black smoke filled the atmospher 
over us. It was plain that no less excitement 
vailed on board the Franklin. Thus far she 
been queen of the waters.’ And so they keep on fo 
the next twelve or fifteen miles. “In passing Wa, 
saw, the two boats were ‘neck and neck,’ and we 
were saluted with loud and continued cheers, Np 
response was sent back from either boat—not 
sound was heard save the sonorous breathings of the 
scape-pipes, and the whirl of the water-wheels,"_ 
After this, “‘the boats, which till now had bee, 
abreast, and from ten to fifty feet apart, struck each 
other with a slight concussion. The ladies, of whom 
there were twelve or fifteen on board the Phillips, 
became alarmed, and besought their husbands to 
interfere. While this consternation prevailed in 
the ladies’ cabin and state rooms, a different scene 
was witnessed without: the two boats seemed to be 
lashed together, the officers of each shaking hands 
across the railings, and the firemen and crew looking 
defiance. The river in front of the boats, from the 
light of the furnaces, seemed a sheet of fire, while 
the sky continued overclouded with the dense vo. 
lumes of smoke which poured forth from the chim. 
neys. In passing Petersburgh, the boats again struck 
with a more violent concussion than before; the 
alarm of the ladies increased,”——and so on. Now 
what an atrocious game is this to be played with 
human life! That the passengers encouraged it, 
only aggravates the case; and so do the cheers from 
the shore. We fear that the Americans are too 
careless of life. Their driving habits of business, 
and the adventurous frontier character of a part of 
their population, may account for it. The great 
number of their steam-boats has familiarized them 
with scenes such as we have here described. Think 
of more than 40 boats on Lake Erie alone—of 
nearly 400 on the Mississippi,—for it must be 
allowed, as we said of the burning of buildings, that 
the Americans are as enterprising in one way, as 
destructive in another. But none of these circum 
stances can excuse the practices referred to, though 
they go some way to account for them. On the con- 
trary, the great number of the steam-boats, and the 
usual comparative lightness of their construction, is 
the strongest argument for a more careful manage 
ment on board, and for the interference of the publie 
and the government. 

Polarized Light.—M. Biot, in a*memoir read to 
the Academy of Sciences, proposes the application o 
polarized light to detect the variations in isomerical 
substances ;among several instances, this distinguished 
philosopher adduces, gum arabic, which, when dit 
solved in water, givesarotation of molecules to theleft, 
but on applying sulphuric acid, this rotation gra- 
dually changes to the right, while a precipitate is 
found at the bottom of the vessel which contains it 
M. Biot suggests the test of polarized light to all che- 
mical combinations, as opening a new and extensive 
field of the most delicate observations. “ Would it 
have been believed,” says M. Biot, “some few years 
back, that the impressions produced by the vibrations 
of a musical instrument on liquids in motion, should 
be the best means of evincing the physical mode of 
operation by which their flowing is operated?” 

Mastodon.—At least half a skeleton of the narrow 
toothed Mastodon has been found by M. Lartet, at 
Gers, in excellent preservation. The half of the 
lower jaw distinctly presents the socket of a powerful 
incisor, of which also a fragment has been found. 
The existence of incisors in the Mastodon angustidens 
does not accord with the observation of Cuvier, and 
it becomes a matter of discussion whether a new 
species exists, or whether this anomaly is a sexual 
distinction. 

Sponges.—M. Dujardin having repeated his obser- 
vations on Spongill:e, or fresh water sponges, as well 
as others on marine sponges, thinks he has proved, 
that these ambiguous beings are positively groups of 
animals, capable of contraction and extension. Ifa 
piece be detached from a living sponge, and submitted 
to a microscope, it will be seen to groupe itself into 
irregularly rounded masses, and change the form of 
its edges incessantly: isolated portions, detached 
from the general mass, move slowly in the liquid, and 
creep along by means of their alternate contraction 
and expansion. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HILOLOGICAL "SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER- 
pLack, New-Roap.—Patroness, THE QUEEN.—Founded 
for the Education of the Sons of Clergymen, Naval and Military 
Officers, Prof fessional Men, The ome ng Manufacturers, and the 
highest Oacert order of Tradesmen, whose families are in reduced cir- 
es. The Annual Examination of this School will be 
held on Friday next, the 22nd instant, in the Lecture pestve of 
the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, 17, Edw 
Portman-square. The Chair will be taken by the LORD 
HOP of LONDON, at half-past Two o'clock precisely. 


ee OF DESIGN, for the Education of 





Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting ; possessing every ey 
for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in 
the developement of its perfect beauty, combined with the prin- 

of Geometry, Optics, Perspective, with the other branches 
oriene Art; forming, also,a Probationary School for the Royal 
Academy - —Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, corner of Streatham-street. 


VALUABLE PAINTINGS, 
JUST ARRIVED FROM ITALY, 
COLLECTION of GENUINE and VALU- 
ABLE PAINTINGS, which have not hitherto been ex- 


Sale. Amongst them will be found some magnificent 
eetoa Cabinet Pictures, by the following Masters— 





Albano, fornandes Pordenone Raphael 
Caracc’ rales Parmigiano Scarsellino 
Domenichino N. Poussin Perugino Velasquez 
§. Franks G. Poussin 8. Rosa . Veronese. 


May be viewed at Mr. James's, 76, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street. _ 


\EAF and DUMB.—A Gentleman, very highly 
connected, and well grounded in general literature, 
having devoted the last five years exclusively to the instruction 
of Deaf and Dumb Children in one of the first Institutions of its 
kind in the kingdom, is anxious to take charge of a Nobleman ) oF 
Gentleman's C! pares ro circumstanced, either as RESIDENT 
op DAILY TUTO e most unqualified testimonials can be 
given. Address, Deita. 69, New Bond-street. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her 
aearenee” 's PRINTSELLERS, 6, Pall Mall, her leave to 
e that, in consequence of a dissolution of partnership i in 
the ter old-established House of Cotnacui & Co. of Cockspur- 
street, they have taken the entire Stock of valuable Teasersinnes 
and Impressions published by that firm ; and they have also re- 
gals Cateresting Collection of Ancient Prints, by 
ore “italian, G erman, and Dutch Masters, as well as those 
at er Engravers of the English, French, and Italian 
Schools, incleding the fine productions of Morghen Longe, 
yers, Wille, Woollett, Strange, Sharp, > 3 @ 
Ancient and Modern wings, and the extensive Collection of 
engraved English and Foreign Portraits, from the earliest period 
to the present time (adapted Pprgcalenly, for illustration); the 
whole of which have been a: to their already very large 
stock, forming, in one establishment, a Collection unrivalled in 
Talue'a — a 








n & Graves are oe authorized to receize all 
debts due to the ete firm of Colnaghi & Co.; and they w 
= = by the payment beinamade tothem at 6, Pall ‘Mall. 
june 


OTHIC and GRECIAN ORNAMENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE, STATUES, PouIwane, VASES, 
NTS, ANIMALS, COATS OF ARMS, 

Considerable improvement having been aa e in the manufac- 
tare of TERRACOTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE, through which, 
in addition to its well-known durability, it now possesses both 
the texture and a appearance. of Stone, it is presented tothe notice 
of Architects and the Public as open to every purpose for 
which Stone is employed, as capable of the highest finish, in its 
nature almost indestructible, and moderate in its cost Speci- 
mens of various kinds to be seen, and references to different 
works cise, at at Messrs. Greenwood & Routledge’s, Coades 
em. pavers re-road, at the foot of Westminster Bridge, 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COPPER AND STEEL PLATES, 
AND LITHOGRAPHED WORKS, 


ALSO 
ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
AND WATER COLOURED DRAWINGS, 
wir, SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
EDNESDAY, June 20, and following days, including 

HE COPPERPLATES and COPYRIGHT 
of Bis DORs, Latimer a a Rigiey brought betese the Stake, 
after Bird, by Whessell—Series of Views of Oxford and its Col- 
fger_ interior o or of Bodleian Picture Gellery— Fine Altar-pieces of 
en, and A Oxford—Fine Portrait of Duns Scotus, 
after Spagnioleto (not published)—Series of Portraits of Eminent 
pmene rom Pictures at Oxford—Mrs. Siddons reading Paradise 
after Lawrence by —— Ugolino. afer Reynolds, by 
m2 Pre or pas s Pra ef Lg Seveaits i an as Brutus— 
George ntrey— p Heber, after eains, by 8S. W. 
dhs gnot published ir. wireeetrens, by_Reynolds—King 
of Belgium, i 4 eyer ae gi Piates, by Rey- 
nolds, after Rembrandt, Teniers, &c.—T Copperplates of 
Sonini’s Greece — Perouse’s Voyage — ireland’ s Hogarth — Ire- 
land's Medway and Holland— = a Guiacte—Shaw s Cottage 

Architecture—V arious Portraits, E! HOR, & 

PROOFS AND CHOICE iP ESSIONS OF 

The Citation of Wycliffe: The Tribunal of the Inquisition, 

after Jones—The Kemble Family, after Harlow, by Clint— 
Egenceiom, by Martin—Wild 7 he by Gilpin—Di jiogenes, 
Wr Sifaons Seventh wane, Martin—Miss Smithson— 
gaan — Architects “Antaquities, by J. and H, Le 

FINE BOOKS OF PRINTS, viz. 

The Musée wn ois, 4 vols. elegant copy, in morocco—Shaw's 
Monumental Missals. large Wilton s ivian’s Sketches ! in Spain— 

wis's am bra Barry ilson’s Bpetenes ; &e. 
WwW RAWINGS, 

By A. Nicholl, O'Neil, and Kenboties, being a series of the 
Most interestin: andscape and Coast Scenery of Ireland; also 
Drawings, by Allen, Eiaesell, Goodall, Frestan, Purser, &c 

FINE PAINTINGS IN OIL: 

The Conversion of Saul, by an old Master—The Hour before 

the Duel, by Theodore ‘Lane—Destruction of Jerusalem, by 


bert &e 
COLLECTION OF RARE BRITISH PORTRAITS, 
Selected with particular reference to eeieonaes of state, from 
the most coletested sales of the last NOP RHE 
THE REMAINING PORTIO! E EXTENSIVE 
MODERN STOCK OF MESSRS, ARDING & LEPARD, 
(Sold in consequence < oer ‘Dissolution of Partnership.) 
INCLUDING VALUABL ARIOUS BRANCHES 
OF LITERATORE. 


Mey be viewed, and Gatalomees (price e Ms. {hed ae the Rooms. 








ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, Author 
of ‘Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais,’ and *‘ The First 

Italian Reading k,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and he: 

of schools, that he has VERNESS pyricetions fron from Eng! 

French, and German GO ‘Tutors, and Teachers, in 

every branch of Education, in want of SITUATIONS. Apply to 

. De cao" 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 136.—Adver- 


tisements for the forthcoming Number are required to be 
sent to the Publishers’ on or before esday, June 20; and 
Bills on or before Saturday, June 23. 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 











TO ADVERTISERS, 
ONTHLY CHRONICLE, No. 5.— 


Arrangements having been made for publishing the 
Magazines on Wednesday the 27th, in consequence of the 
Coronation taking place on the 28th instant, Advertisements for 
the Monthly Chronicle will be required on or before Thursday 
the 2ist. London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


HECHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
containing Original Contributions by Bishops and Clergy 
of the Church.—Volume the Fourth will be published this day 
(June 16), price 5s. embossed cloth.—Sets of the previous Volumes 
may still be had, price 15s. 6d. in uniform binding. 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Fouuaaa-tieede: W. Ed- 
wards, 19, Ave Maria-l lane. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXIIL, 
will be published a, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 








I. Sir John Barrow’s iSite ‘of ‘Lord Howe. 
Il. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
Ul. ene Nobility and Heraldry. 
 * en's Art and Artists in England. 
V. Marshal Soult and the Battle of Toulouse. 
VI. Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
VII. Life of Wilberforce. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE COKONATION,. 
AYLOR’S GLORY of REGALITY ; an His- 
. tastens Treatise of the Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
of Englan 
we come | few remaining Copies of this important Work may 
now be had, price 12s., of 
ess: ‘ayne & Foss, Pall Mall: Saunders & Otley, Conduit- 
street; and sckering. Chancery-lane. 
st published, price 14s. boar: 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of SIR THOMAS 








HANMER, Bart., » Speaker of the House of Commons, with 
a RAT, of his Life. which are added, other Relicks of a 
Gentleman's 


ly. 
Edited by Sir HENRY BUNBURY, Bart. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Printed for Taylor & UT 28, Upper Gower-street, 
UESSES AT TRUT By Two Broruers. 


First Series. 2nd edition, it large Additions. Fep. 8vo. 
7s. cloth. 





I 


Niebuhr’s History of Rome. Translated by Julius 
C. Hare, M.A., and Connop Thirlwall, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. MW. 12s. 
*,* Volume III. is preparing. 

Ill 
Cary’s Dantre.—The Vision; or, Hell, Purga- 
tory, ana omepe of Dante Alighieri. ‘Translated by. the Rev. 
H. F. Srdedition. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
Sol: = express permission, to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. 





Rik B in 1 vol. 8vo. with a ‘fine Portrait of the Queen, 
HE co 


BOOK OF JHE 


THE ORIGIN AND PECU. ELAR PRIVILEGES 
Of the eeveral Base of NOBILITY and GENTRY, 
TICULARLY OF 
GREAT OFFICERS, or STATE AND MEMBERS OF THE 
AL HOUSEHOLD. 
With an lineabielele ‘ues = Las State and Ceremonial, 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE ‘CORON ATION CEREMONY. 
ALCULATED TO FOR 
AN INDISPENSABLE COMPANION TO" THE PEERAGE.” 


° 


Fellow or the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in arent to Her Majesty.) 


New Burlington-street, June 1 


M*® BENTLEY'S. * ae PUBLICATIONS. 





HOMEWARD BOUND; or, THE CHASE. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPE R, Esq. 
Author we The Pilot,” * Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“One of Mr. Cooper's capital sea novels. The liveliness of 
its painting, and the interest it excites. place its author at the 
head of the feet of fiction 





MEMOIRS. OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY V. 
As Py IE of Wales and Nit ef England. 


NDELL SF 
een’s Most Gracious Majesty. 
ols. 8vo. ‘ath @ Portrait of Henry, 
Now first eupuarel by om =~ from a Painting in Kensington 


Dedi ted, by per 





Ill. 
THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND’ S NEW WORK. 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES; 


INCLUDING 
SKETCHES OF HIS DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES ; 
oR, 
THE CON GRESS OF VERONA, 
2¥ 


Sve. 

“ This work embraces one A ¢ most interesting periods of 
Chateaubriand’s public life. It is Sen time that we should hear 
what he saysof the ane Alexander, the Battle of Waterloo, 
and the Congress of a.” "s Magazine. 

a ‘afew days: 
Iv. 
MEMOIRS. OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
y GEORGE HOGARTH 
Author of ‘The History of Music,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous P: a 





Welnations mis of f Books 
intended for ale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


YIIM 


Now reody, with with Mare, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OF T 
RoexAat GEOGRAPH ICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. VIIL., Part II. 
John Murray, ee ee 
w days, 8vo. Vol. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WiLLIAM PITT, 
FIRST EARL of CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, Jonn, Ear of CHaTuam. 
John Murray, Albemarle. street. 








In a few days, with numerous Views and Diagrams, explanatory 
and illustrative, and Figures of Fossils, one tL OG 
NT ~/ OF GEOLOG z, 
For the Use of Besinne ers. 
By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.8, 
Lately’ published a Fifth Faition, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s., of 
LYELL’ PRINCIPL OF GEOLOGY. 


John Murray, fins al 


In . ay w days. complete in One Volume, with Original Notes, now 
blished, with Portrait and Frontispiece, royal 8vo. 
LE t "TERS and JOURNALS of LORD BYRON, 
With HIS LIFE, 
By THOMAS MOORE, 
Printed uniformly with the Fitton of bie POETRY, IN ONE 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In_ a few days, with numerous Views, drawn on the spot by 
Captain Smith, illustrating the dangerous situation of the 
Vessel, 8vo. 
AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 


ERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY’S 
SHIP TERROR, 
After having been enclosed for more than Twelve Months in 
the Ice of Hudson's Strait and Fox's Channel. 
y Captain BACK, R.N. 
John Murray, na reer 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
HE THEOLOGY of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
or a BIBLICAL SKETCH ofthe RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
of the ‘ANCIEN T HEBREWS. Extracted and translated from 
the German of GEORG LORENZ BAUER, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Heidelburg. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 
Just IMAL M edition, considerably enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 
MAL MAGNETISM and HOMQCEOPA. 


a, ;.with Notes illustrative of the Influence of the 


Mind on the Body. 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Treatise on some Rersees Disorders,’ *‘ The 
Watering Places and Mineral § Springs of oe a ~aameeemeel &c. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-l: 
2 Just published, 8vo. 5s. clo 
LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOU S or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on Two Great Discoveries 
by which hundreds — ve been, and all may be, cured, with as 
much confainy es water quenches thirst, or bark oo ague. 
WILLIS. MOSELEY, A.M, L.L-D, &e. 
Author vs By A yh Translating the ik Scriptures into 
the Chinese Language, &e. Kita ‘reatise on Consumption, 
c Tof u &c. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationer’s-court. 


On Wednesday, June Fw wilt AS published, price 6s. 
B« 


ISTORY of EN G LAN D, continued from 
Sir pany wed MACKINTOSH; being Vol. 1040f the Cani- 
NET CYCLOP&DI 
Published June 1, Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Vol.5. London: Longms an & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN ONE MORE —— 
On Wednesday, June 27, in fep. 8vo 
ODERICK, the LAST of the.  GOTHS. 
By R. SOUTHEY, Esq 
Forming Vol. 3 of Mr. Southey’ ~ Poetical Works. 
“ No poet of modern times has a better title to immortality, or 
a fairer prospect of securing it, than Robert Southey; an the 
present edition of his poems must take its place on the shelves 
of every library in the kingdom.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 
sondion Longman, Orme, & Co. 
n the pie 88, with Map, post 8vo. 

AN D-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT, 
HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, and ROSSIA. 

Lately published Second Faition, 
HAND-BOOK for TRA 
HOLLAND, eeunntre ~" NORTH GERMANY; 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SOUTH GERMANY, and DOWN THE. DANUBE. 
Post Bvo. 9s. 6d. 
Jobu Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Ina a few days, Vol. I. in imp. eo. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 
; large folio, a magn nt Edition, superbly bound, 50s. 


GivNDERS POLITICAL REFORMERS, 
PO ORTRAITS AND M MEMOIRS OF 





























1. Lord John Russell, M.P 10. Right Hon. G. Byng, M.P. 
2. Charles Buller, Esq. M. ot 11, — C. P. Thomson, M.P. 
2.2. oebuck, ~ 12. Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
4. Lord Melbourne. 13. Mr. Serj. "Talfourd. "M.P. 
5. J. T. Leader, Esq. M.-P. 14. Earl Spencer 

6. Geo’ e Grote, Esq. M.P. 15. T. Fowell Buxton, Eas. 
7. Dr. ber ring. 16. H. W arburton, . M.P. 
8. Joseph am, 3 M.P. 17. Lord epnetoe, ore 

9. Colonel Thom 18. Earl Mulgrave. 


* Also in n Monthly Parts, at 3s. and 7 7s. 6d. each. 
‘: J. Saunders, Jun. 49, Paternoster-row. 


3, St. James’s-square, June, 1838. 
Now ready, . : 
(roca. MACERONI’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


COLONEL FRANCIS MACERONI, 
Late Aide-do-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 
2 vols. demy 8vo., Portrait, 24s. 

“This isa werk, bean amy in ADVENTURES, and by an author 
who, in every page, cannot but remind the reader of the cele- 
brated Bene wosk1, a man who had lived in every capacity, and 
in every condition in life, and who had experienced as many 
varieties and vicissitudes of fortune as the heroes of the most 








Richard Ben New Burli 
(Publisher in Grliossy to Majesty.) 


fanciful tales. We think ourselves justified in saying, that we 
ave seldom seen two volumes whi in such a oe et wide of 
ively, picturesque, and well-told adventures.” —Bell’ 
. John Macrone, St. J #54 


































With 


By 


Vil. 


THE BENCH AND 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the 
Metropolis,’ &c. 2nd and Cheaper Edition, 


of the legal profession. The work sights interesting, 


Vill. 


of China, as far as 


we are acquain Atlas. 


~ 


MR. COLBURN’S, 


What was said by the Quarterly Review, of the former work of this yen writer, om 
town with an obnervent eye anda Genovaians heart; and hasr d his i ina style of picturesque liveliness, which reminds us (and this is no slender praise) of Charles 


THE ROSE FANCIER’S MANUAL; 


“ In these volumes, as in a mirror, the reader can catch a 


THE ATHENZUM. 
Pia 13, 4¢ 


4 PUBLICA 











THE PEDESTRIAN’S GUIDE THROUGH NORTH WALES 


By G. J. BENNETT, 


Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Twenty Etchings of the most ieenestie Scenes,-by ALFRED Cunt, and Seven Welsh Melodies, price 18s. bound. 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


By the Author of * Glances at Life.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 





COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF 


The Culture and Propagation of Roses; 


a Descnarrivs CaTALoGvuE of 2500 Varieties. By MRS. GORE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


In the culture of roses, France maintains the icin With the view, therefore, of rendering our gardens independent of borrowed attractions, this work, upon the culture 
and propagation of roses as practised in France, has been put together for the use of the inexperienced English amateur; and in order to make it practically available, scientific terms 
have been, as far as possible, laid aside, and the simplest form of language adopted. 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS: 


A Companion to Mr..Giere's ‘CHELsEa PENSIONERS,’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS AND COMMONS. 


the Author of ‘ The Bench and the Bar,’ ‘The Great Metropolis,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 








gh Street, June 16, 1838, 


applies to the present production :—‘‘ He has walked the streets and lanes of this great 


The main object of the work is to render every amateur a rose grower. 








EARE AND. HIS FRIENDS; 


SHA BSE 
GOLDEN AGE of MERRY ENGLAND: ax Hrstoricat Romance. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“It isno slight praise to say, that all the wilder portions of this book remind us of Defoe’s narrations.” — Atheneum. 


THE BAR. NOURMAHAL, THE LIGHT OF THE ee 
Lords and Commons,’ ‘The Great AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. By M. J. QUIN, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE FANQUI IN CHINA, in 1837. SSarusing ressunees wo have over poresed.* Debian 
By C. T. DOWNING, Esq. MRE.CS. In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Mlustrations. 


“This publication js not to be as traveller's book ; its scope is wider and LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
more ambitious. It cote meer 














The following will appear immediately : 


THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


By the Authoress of ‘The Diary of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols. 


In 1836 ; 


By EDMUND SPENCER, . 
Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


IIt. 


THE GRANVILLE FAMILY. 


By a LADY of RANK. 3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


“The scene of this work o ope in the wilds of Tartary, then passes to Hindostan, at a period 
‘a gli mapee of cll the leading f'sues when shat resion wes int the ae t “dh. its — vena beak , next wae to fi ee Himalayan oustane 

e enchanti D returns to Hindostan. -the author 
readers of every class. ‘The anecdotes are lively, characteristic, and happily introduced.” —Sun. has been able to avail himself of all Bat is sublime wh beautiful in the most picturesque tern. 
tories of the East yy ad ese natural attractions a story.of the most intense interest, 
and the colapiine omeaiinne $s 0! . mn famed for those fain which have commanded the 
n 





ng one of the most 


'—Dublin Morning Register. 


its, and laws 
b: di bring th ° . 
Tnowlodge of «“Fumaut” Pin nh peter secede niie ts gamit tees Be. SERREe 
when’: = and pictures _— 8 in: weovetes ms eats: Now first published (complete) in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. (Just reADy.) 


“TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS, 


Including a TOUR through IMERETIA, MINGRELIA, TURKEY, MOLDAVIA, GALLICIA, SILESIA, and MORAVIA. 








«London: Jauzs ™M Bat, Tepk's Const, Chancery Lene. as Pullin aed ey ete Brediote Edisto; orb tesoptell Choe North, Strand. Phy ae Rag ta Fe wciss and sold by all 


—for Inguanp,J 














